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COLLECTION 
FINEST POPPIES 


CAVALIER Crimson Scarlet 
JEANNE MAWSON Geranium-pink 
SALMON GLOW Salmon Orange 
SNOWFLAME White and Orange 


4 Poppies ‘%:.i' $2.50 








GOLD OF OPHIR 
A Poppy of medium height 
that comes to perfection 
when established properly. 
Flowers are brilliant golden 
orange. Three $1.50 
Doz. $5.00 
BEAUTY OF LIVERMORE 
Large well-formed flowers of fine 
dark crimson beautifully marked 
with black markings. This excellent 
variety is quite abundant in bloom. 


Flowerftelds 


e ORIENTAL POPPIES e 


For an eye-filling display of rich, brilliant colors 
and graceful form, nothing quite equals Oriental 
Poppies during May and June, their period of 
flowering. Their startling color effect and the 
satiny soft quality of the petals are fascinating 
almost beyond description, 
flowers and freedom of bloom render them con- 
spicuous in any position. 





and their large 


Poppies are adapted to most garden. soils. 
Planting in late August or early September is 
definitely recommended, and we suggest that 
orders be mailed as quickly as possible. 


HELEN ELIZABETH 

Considered by many as the best 
pink. It is a rugged grower whose 
tall straight stems are topped by La 
France pink flowers without dark 


Each 65c¢ 
spots. Doz. $6.50 


BARR’S WHITE 
Large pure white flowers with pur- 
plish black spots. This is a free 


blooming and healthy grower. 
Each 75¢ Doz. $7.50 


Three $1.50 Doz, $5.00 
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MUCH for LITTLE 


Books and Bulletins which are 
Both Indispensable and Inexpensive 


HERBS: How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them _ $1.50 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN .___iI.50 





THE GARDENER'S ALMANAC __ 1.00 
THE LAWN: How to Make It and 

How to Maintain It . . ..—_.__—.80 
ROCK GARDENS and What to Grow 

a ai 
HOUSE PLANTS and How to Grow 

Them ee en 
Cacti and Succulents . . . .~ .25 
Origin and Significance of Plant Names .50 
Ragweed and Its Eradication. 10 
Vegetable Dyes and How to Make 

3S Fi Po Sek 50 

Send Your Order To 
HORTICULTURE 

Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 




















36 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 
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: HERBS 


How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 


New Edition — Revised — Enlarged 
| By HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 


complete — practical — low-priced 














Written by an outstanding 
American authority, this book 
goes back to the lore and use by 
the ancients, designs of early 
gardens, old recipes, and in- 
cludes lists of herbs for modern 
gardens. New material on me- 
dicinal herbs. On the practical 
side it is the most complete and 
useful herb book yet published. 





198 pages, 36 illustrations, octavo 
$]-50 postpaid in U. S. 
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SEEDS of cos lettuce, head lettuce and turnips can be sown towards the 
end of the month. 


ROSES which were fed in Spring will require no more fertilizer this 
season. However, ample watering will prove beneficial. 


THE HOE should be used only deep enough to kill weeds. Deep soil 
disturbance can seriously injure the now well-spread roots of crop 
plants. 


BEETS and carrots for Winter storage can be planted this month. The 
soil should be properly limed and carefully dug to the full depth of the 
spade. 


PLANTS of cabbage, broccoli and cauliflower can be set soon for a late 
crop. It is also about time to sow carrots, beets, rutabagas, kale and 
endive. 

STOP pinching outdoor chrysanthemums about the 20th of the month. 
Avoid watering them so late in the day that the foliage does not dry 
off before night. 


DO NOT mow the lawn too short during the next few weeks. To stop 
mowing entirely in hot, dry weather may permit certain aggressive 
weeds to form seeds. 

GARDEN phloxes will make a better show of color if given plenty of 
water during the flowering season. Faded blooms should be removed 
to prevent self-seeding. 


ONLY one stout but flexible stake is necessary for each clump of del- 
phinium. It should stand in the center of the growth and have all 
stems loosely looped to it. 


WHEN cutting roses, refrain from removing too much stem with the 
blooms. Also, observe this rule when removing faded flowers. The 
more leaf area a rose plant retains, the healthier and_better fed it will be. 


THE WEEDS should be kept down around newly set fruit or shade 
trees either by hoeing or mulching. The grass beneath older trees 
should be mowed and the mowings left where they fall to act as mulch. 


A CROP of weeds that has sprung up on idle land can be turned under 
to provide green manure, provided the plants have not reached the 
seeding stage. Ragweed rates high in this respect among some agri- 
culturists. 


CHINESE cabbage sown this month will develop well in warm weather 
and in Autumn prove itself to be about the most frost-resistant plant 
in the vegetable garden. It can be sown in place and thinned rather 
than transplanted. 


WHEN training tomatoes do not prune off foliage or reduce any leaves 
in size. Any pruning should consist of merely removing very young 
side branches. Even this pruning can be of little value after the plants 
are two feet or so in height. 


THE FEEDING of immature garden crops can be of great benefit after 
protracted periods of rainy weather during which soluable plant food, 
principally nitrogen, may have been leached away. Quicker results 
will follow if the fertilizer is applied in liquid form. 


BEANS, carrots, cabbage and other similar home-grown vegetables 
should be picked for eating or processing while slightly on the young 
side. On the other hand, fruits in the home garden can be left to ripen 
more fully than is possible in commercial growing establishments. 


EMPTY frames and greenhouses should be cleaned now. All rubbish 
should be removed and weed growth discouraged. The carry over of 
insect pests can be largely dealt with by closing such plant-growing 
structures tightly for several weeks, meanwhile fumigating by repeated 
liberal scattering of naphthalene flakes. 


LATE sowings of lettuce will develop better in the home garden if the 
seed is sown where the plants are to grow and the seedlings thinned 
to prevent crowding. If the thinnings are transplanted, they will de- 
velop much more slowly than the undisturbed fellow plants in the 
seed row. 
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The dwarf, Summer-blooming buckeye. 


Summer Flowering Shrubs 


HE bottlebrush or dwarf buckeye (Aesculus parviflora) is a broad, spreading, 

native shrub which terminates its erect stems with slender panicles of white 
flowers in late July and early August. If planted in a rich, moist, loamy soil, the 
stems can reach to a height of nearly ten feet. However, when used as a specimen 
in older lawn plantings, it seldom grows as tall as that. Because of its ability to 
withstand moderate shade, this shrubby buckeye has often been used as under- 
planting in thinly wooded park areas, or in plantings at edges of woodland areas. 

The bottlebrush buckeye is only one of several worth-while deciduous shrubs 
which flower relatively late in the season. Another such plant is the shrub althea 
(Hibiscus syriacus), which is available in forms having single or double flowers 
in a variety of colors—white, red, violet and blue. Another interesting group is 
formed by the butterfly bush, which has seen rapid development in recent years. 
Also, there are the bush clovers such as the drooping Lespedeza thunbergi, that 
grows up each Spring to bear panicles of rosy-purple flowers on pendulous 
branches in late Summer. 

Vitex and callicarpa are two other late-flowering, die-back shrubs. And then, 
there are the late bloom effects of the hydrangeas. The sweet pepperbush is 
another important Summer-flowering, native shrub. Latest of shrubs in many 
gardens is franklinia, which often displays flowers well into October. 





From a photograph made in the Arnold Arboretum. 
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THE COUNTRY’S WORST NUISANCE PLANT 


in many parts of the country. What was once considered 

a subject for jest by comedians has become the object of 
intensive research on the part of scientists. Poison ivy has taken 
possession of the roadsides in many communities. 

It drapes itself over trees and fences, becoming an object of 
rare beauty in the Autumn but remaining an ever-present menace 
at all seasons. It threatens the comfort and happiness of children 
in camps and schools. Serious cases of poisoning by this plant 
are adding to the already over-crowded condition of hospitals 
throughout the country. The control of poison ivy has become 
an army problem because of its presence in newly established 
army camps and the general lack of knowledge concerning its 
control. 

Poison ivy is not a local scourge. This plant, Rhus radicans, 
and closely allied members of the same genus, are to be found 
in almost all parts of the country—in some places only one of 
a kind and in other places, several. 

The situation has become such that it demands the attention 
of state and local authorities throughout the land. This pest can 
be controlled and largely eradicated if the proper measures are 
taken. There are various methods by which to deal with this 
scourge and investigation will show that none of them involve 
undue effort or expense. A knowledge of what is required may 
be obtained readily by any park superintendent, highway super- 
visor or tree warden and skilled labor is not needed if proper 
supervision is exercised. 

It remained for the Massachusetts Horticultural Society to 
inaugurate the present campaign for 
the subjection of poison ivy, but the 
plans advocated by this society have 
now been taken up in many other sec- 
tions and should lead to greatly im- 
proved conditions within a few years. 

Ivy poisoning produces a blistering 
similar to the effects of a severe sun- 
burn. Some persons get it worse than 
others because there are varying de- 
grees of human sensitivity. Poisoning 
also depends on how much of the 
gummy sap one gets on his skin, and 
how sensitive is the skin at the exposed 
point. 

Ivy poisoning is a complicated sub- 
ject from the dermatologist’s angle, 
but experience has shown that all cases 
heal themselves in from one to three 


Piz nae: ivy eradication is fast becoming a major project 








Foliage and fruit of poison ivy. 


weeks, with or without treatment. That period of healing can, 
however, be a time of torment for the victim. 

It is the sap of leaves, stems and roots that does the damage. 
In order to affect the skin, the sap must be spread on it either by 
direct crushing contact with resin-bearing portions of the plant, 
or with dogs, tools, clothing or other intermediate agencies that 
have been contaminated. 

Stories of affection being achieved by the aérial route by 
means of floating pollen do not stand up under investigation. 
Although there is plenty of opportunity for exposure while 
burning poison ivy branches, the fact that poisoning of the 
respiratory organs does not occur casts doubt on the commonly 
believed story that the smoke from such a fire is most poisonous 
at considerable distance. 

Because few people know the exact moment of exposure, 
the value of some of the frequently recommended methods for 
preventing irritation after exposure are to be discounted. Yellow 
soap used minutes after exposure may take off enough of the 
poisonous element to prevent irritation, and, again, it may not. 
It all depends on how sensitive the victim is and how much sap 
he has on his skin. A 10 per cent solution of potassium per- 
manganate will prevent poisoning if used within 15 minutes. 
Preventives such as these are almost never used in time and thus 
are of little actual value in practice. 

It is not the medical angle from which the campaign against 
poison ivy should be launched. The most effective ways to attack 
the problem are to teach every American to recognize these 
poisonous species of Rhus when he sees them, and to eradicate 
the poisonous plants from traveled 
areas. 

Poison sumac, often wrongly called 
poison dogwood, is a swamp plant 
and can hardly be held responsible for 
the great number of cases of skin irri- 
tation or ivy poisoning that occur an- 
nually in the United States. The chief 
culprits are poison ivy, the poison oak 
of the Southeast and the western poi- 
son oak of the West Coast. The reason 
being that these aggressive plants grow 
anywhere and have been permitted 
to spread dangerously in places fre- 
quented by increasing numbers of 
people. 

The most common of these plants 
in eastern United States is Rhus radi- 
cans. While typical R. radicans is a 














vine climbing to great heights by means of 
aérial rootlets, it often appears in the form 
of a three-foot shrub, known to botanists 
as R. r. rydbergi. Plants of several inter- 
mediate habits are often seen. 

The name poison oak is usually applied 
to R. toxicodendron, a shrubby, low- 
growing, oak-leaved species which is found 
from New Jersey to Texas and the area 
to the southeast. The western poison oak 
is R. diversiloba of the Pacific coast. It is 
reported that in California there are more 
individuals of this variable species than of 
any other shrub plant. 

In general, these producers of ivy 
poisoning have their leaves divided into 





Poison oak is found from New Jersey 
to Texas. 


three leaflets. As to shape, sheen and other 
more minute characters, the leaves may 
display a wide range of variation. On 
fruiting plants, they follow their greenish 
flowers with white fruits. Any straggling 
woody plant having three leaflets and 
white or nearly white fruits should be 
under suspicion. 

In more densely populated areas eradi- 
cation programs have proved to be effective 
when both municipal and individual pro- 
grams are carried on consistently for pe- 
riods of three to five years. Intermittent 
attempts at control have little lasting effect. 
Eradicating these poisonous plants should 
be a community undertaking. 

When it comes to ridding roadsides and 
private grounds of poison ivy, pulling or 
digging is all right for a few isolated plants 
growing in the open. The difficulty with 
pulling or digging in Summer, or at other 
seasons when the ground is hard, is that 
the plants tend to be regenerated by vital 
fragments left in the soil. 

Of the numerous chemicals which have 
been employed to kill poison ivy, two now 
stand out. Among the chemicals applied 
to the soil, borax seems to be the safest 
and most effective. Ten pounds of borax 
scattered over a square rod of soil will kill 
the poison ivy in that area. 

While borax shows a certain degree of 
selectivity for poison ivy, it seems to be 
injurious to most shrubby plants and to 
many small trees, but not to large trees, 
particularly those with deep roots. Grasses, 
on the whole, are resistant to borax. 








A few vines and shrubs seem to be im- 
mune to borax injury, among them Vir- 
ginia creeper, honeysuckle and mulberry. 
Dogwoods are likely to be badly injured as 
are box elder, shrubby cinquefoil, hard- 
hack, blueberries, raspberries and clematis. 

Borax, to be effective, must be dis- 
tributed evenly, since there is very little 
lateral movement of solutions through the 
soil. Borax is more effective on acid soil 
than on neutral or alkaline soils and the 
rate of application may have to be increased 
to 15 pounds per square rod in soils de- 
rived from limestone. Two to three weeks 
elapse before the effect of the borax be- 
comes apparent. Borax is safe, cheap and 
easily obtained. 

A proprietary material based on am- 
monium sulfamate is now being widely 
advocated to kill poison ivy by attacking 
it through the leaves during the growing 
season. Twelve ounces of this chemical in 
a gallon of water sprayed on the foliage 
of one square rod of fairly dense poison 
ivy will usually kill 98 per cent or more 
of the plants. Usually a second or even a 
third light treatment may be necessary to 
get plants that were missed the first time 
and to destroy the few sprouts that come 
up from the old roots. The first treatment 
may well be given about June 1, the second 
about August | and a third about June | 
of the next year. The second and third 
treatments require very little chemical but 
are important to keep the poison ivy from 
re-establishing itself. 

The great advantages of this material 
are that it creates no fire hazard, is not 
poisonous to domestic animals and does 
not render the soil long unfit for the cul- 
ture of other plants. However, contrary to 
the popular notion, ammonium sulfamate 
will kill many plants besides poison ivy. 
Yet it is curiously selective in its action. 
Some plants are destroyed while others like 
Virginia creeper and wild honeysuckle 
seem immune. 

The full list of immune plants has not 
yet been completed and for the time being 
users of ammonium sulfamate are advised 
to avoid spraying the foliage of plants that 
they do not want to kill. Spraying stems 
and branches only has not injured trees 
and shrubs. The chemical used in the rec- 





Poison sumac usually grows in 
swampland. 
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BE CAREFUL 


ORE farm people were killed 

by accident in America’s first 
two years of participation in the war 
than the number of fighting men 
killed in the war itself. 

Deaths from farm WORK accidents 
last year totalled more than those in 
any of the other five major indus- 
tries. But farm HOME accidents out- 
did work accidents as killers of farm 
people, accounting for perhaps two- 
thirds of all accidental deaths on the 
farm itself. Falls are the chief source 
of farm home accidents, with burns 
second. 

Garden makers are subject to some 
of the dangers which confront farm- 
ers. It pays to be careful. 




















ommended solution must lodge on the 
foliage to harm large woody plants. 





Western poison oak is very widespread 
in California. 


Dead leaves, stems and roots of poison 
ivy are as toxic as when they were alive, 
although, loss of fluidity makes poisoning 
less likely. Killing the plants with a 
chemical does not render them harmless. 


Student Workers Available 


HE students in agriculture and horti- 

culture in the Philadelphia, Pa., public 
schools who have completed their first term 
of the course are now ready for a Sum- 
mer’s apprenticeship. They are available 
for day work or for residential work in 
gardens or on farms anywhere in the east- 
tern part of the United States. It is true 
that they can do only boys’ or girls’ work, 
but they are intelligent and have been well 
instructed in the field of agriculture and 
horticulture. Bertram L. Lutton, Room 
702, Administration Building, 21st Street 
and Parkway is in charge of this work. 

The Philadelphia Public School Ad- 
ministration would also like to learn of 
patrons who would be willing to act as 
hosts to any of these boys and girls, per- 
mitting them to visit private estates or 
farms. 
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ITH a few seeds of sweet basil, 

sent by a friend, I launched the 

most fascinating venture of my 
life—herb growing in the South! 

Had I not been a tenacious soul I would 
have given up the idea of herb culture with 
those first few pots of ever useful sweet 
basil, because | met with complete dis- 
couragement on every side, but in my sub- 
conscious mind, I remembered the ex- 
quisite herb gardens in England. Then, 
too, I knew that our herbs came princi- 
pally from Europe, whence the war had 
greatly curtailed our imports of leaves, 
roots and seeds. 

In the Fall of 1940 I began studying 
what little information there was on the 
subject of herb growing and it was then 
that I realized what an uphill job I had 
undertaken, for the books which I had 
been lucky enough to find were written by 
northern authors and instructions were 
given for growing hefbs in their particu- 
lar climate: therefore, | had to make my 
own deductions. 

[ converted an old cabin into a green- 
house where I made sections or benches 
which held soils of poor, medium and rich 
content. During the experimental stages 
it was found that herbs thrived in well- 
limed medium or even poor soils. The 
soil which contained a large amount of 
sand was the herb plants’ favorite in- 
gredient. They must have a friable soil. 

In the following Spring all the plants, 
which included hundreds of plants from 
cuttings in boxes of sand, were taken out- 
of-doors and were carefully watched. How- 
ever, I soon learned that the ‘‘full sun’’ of 
which our northern friends speak, is by no 
means the ‘‘full sun’’ that we know in the 
South. After a tragic ending for many 
plants, I quickly reorganized my formal 
garden and provided shade for plants 
which I found could not withstand the 
scorching mid-day sun. I continued mak- 
ing cuttings and enlarging the herb crop by 
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permitting seeds to fall, as seeds were get- 
ting extremely scarce. 

In 1941 I planted one pound of sage 
seeds (Salvia officinalis) which developed 
into a spectacular crop of more than one 
acre. This was another experiment which 
was gloomily discouraged by farmers who 
had tried small crops of sage but the plants 
died out and the crop was not feasible. I 
discovered one secret in growing sage, 
which is the need of keeping the plant 
trimmed very low. Sage plaats should be 
severely trimmed in Spring and Fall, 
thereby allowing a new growth in the fol- 
lowing Spring. If this is done the plant 
does not become woody. 

My sage crop was divided into three 
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Harvesting the sage crop in the author’s garden in North Carolina. 


GROWING HERBS IN THE SOUTH 
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The herb garden, bordered with ities and spiced te 






sections: One area was ploughed between 
rows, but this treatment was too drastic 
and disturbed the roots, causing the loss of 
hundreds of plants. 

The second section was not cultivated 
except when the weeds were dug by hand, 
but even here there was a high percentage 
of loss. 

The third section was mulched with 
leaves and received practically no cultiva- 
tion; the plants were kept low and became 
sturdy and bushy. In this group there was 
not a single loss for two years. 

The value of mulching in the South 
cannot be over-emphasized. By this 
method the ground retains moisture and 
weeds are almost unheard of. In the Fall, 
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after cool weather has definitely arrived, 
well-rotted cow manure is thrown over 
my beds of herbs, after which cotton seed 
motes are used and the leaves that fall 
naturally over the area are left undisturbed. 
It is advisable to use lime on herbs at least 
twice a year. No commercial fertilizer is 
used here. 

Among the plants that should be pro- 
tected from the sun, even to the extent of 
placing awnings of translucent material 
over them are santolina, comfrey, laven- 
ders, hyssop, sweet marjoram, wooly 
betony and germander. Thymus vulgaris 
cannot endure too much sun unless its roots 
are hidden underneath rocks, or shaded in 
flagstone walks. Lemon thyme grows 
rapidly in either sun or shade, and lemon 
balm thrives wherever you place it. Both 
lemon thyme and balm are my favorite 
tea herbs. 

Among the herbs that revel in our 
southern sun (unless dry weather is too 
severe) are rosemary, tarragon, winter 
savory, burnet, spiced pinks, tansy, chives, 
costmary, pot marjoram, chamomile and 
chives. Annuals, too, love the open sun. 
Among the annuals are sweet basil, dill, 
Summer savory and others. Several expert 
herb growers have expressed an opinion to 
me that oils from the above group of 
plants seem to be more pungent in the 
South than in those grown in other sec- 
tions of the country. 


—Cora A. Harris. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


NOTE: England needs herb seeds. If 
readers have even a small amount of sweet 
or bush basil seeds, or marjoram, dill, 
Summer savory, sage and other herb seeds, 
they will be immensely apprectated in Eng- 
land, where herbs are used to flavor tasteless 
food. Send a small or large amount as a 
gift to The Women’s Voluntary Services 
for Civil Defense, 41 Tothill Street, Lon- 
don, England. Attention: Mrs. G. H. 
Dunbar, Head of Overseas Department. 
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CONTINUE our study of worth- 
while ferns mentioned in this column 
in the last issue of Horticulture, the os- 
mundas are most accommodating for the 
north side of the house. Osmunda regalia, 
the royal fern, has a gorgeous design, and 
the osmunda, claytoniana, interrupted 
fern, and Osmunda cinnamomea, cinna- 
mon fern, will all do well if you make a 
loose leafmold soil for them and water 
them occasionally. 

The Maidenhair fern, Adiantum peda- 
tum, is an old favorite and not difficult in 
loose leafmold and shade and the Christ- 
mas fern, Polystichum acrostichoides, so- 
called because it is green at Christmas time, 
prefers shade, wooded slopes of humus and 
rich rock crevices. Onoclea sensibilis, sen- 
sitive fern, belies its name for it is most 





accommodating and comes up for me in 
all sorts of unexpected places where the soil 
is damp. Its beautiful spikes of seeds or 
spores make interesting decorations in 
arrangements. 

If you are ever brash enough to intro- 








duce bracken, Pteridium latiusculum, into 
your wild garden sharpen the spade and 
harden your heart or else it will possess 
the earth and you along with it! These 
ferns are all native to New England and 
can easily be obtained. 





Shrubs In Their Right Places 


OMEHOW I dislike the title ‘‘speci- 

men shrubs,’’ which is much used. It 
seems to imply that the shrub in question 
is standing somewhere by itself in the open 
and is the only thing in sight. As I have 
held for a lifetime that the place of the 
shrub in one’s life is to make life pleasanter 
because it improved the conditions of liv- 
ing, the stand-alone plant does not always 
hit the spot. 

Yet I sometimes disagree with myself. 
I did so when the late Professor'C. S. 
Sargent led me in the Arnold Arboretum 
to a single great plant of what he then 
called Rosa ece but which we now know 
as R. primula, and joined with me in the 
enjoyment of a great plant pyramid of 
primrose beauty. He said it was the hand- 
somest rose plant he had ever seen, and I 
agreed with him. 

But what I am thinking about now in 
these days when I believe we are all de- 
veloping and using higher plant ideals, is 
the place in the landscape of a cherished 
shrub because it makes that landscape or 
gardenscape more desirably decorative. 

Not very many years ago I had a great 
plant of Kolkwitzia amabilis, which is 
given the thoroughly unpleasant (to me) 
common name of Beauty Bush, and it was 
greatly enjoyed. It grew and grew, and 
after a while it was too big for where it 
lived, and complicated the entrance to the 
main rose garden at ‘Breeze Hill."” So I 
agreed to having it moved to a point where, 
as I looked toward the East garden, there 
seemed to be need for a turning point. 
That kolkwitzia did the job, and this year 
it was a superb fountain of bloom, prob- 
ably eight feet high. It is just now chang- 
ing its beauty from the withered bloom to 
the softly beautiful after-bloom that makes 
this a two-purpose shrub. It is a success 
where it is, and it would not have been as 
a ‘‘specimen’’ and was not where it stood 
in the East garden. 

Another incident of this kind is with 
relation to the precious Cornus kousa 
chinensis, the dogwood which blooms late 
and has its leaves before it has its flowers. 
I was troubled about where to place this 
plant, and the first time it was set out it 
died. In 1937 it came again in a good 
plant, and was placed where it ended a vista 
of azaleas and was neighbor to a great and 
rather graceful Harison’s Yellow rose. 
Now in its seventh year it had three or 
four weeks of extreme beauty, not nearly 
so noisy and splashy as the kolkwitzia I 
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have been lauding, but showing just how 
well a shrub can fit into its proper place. 

I have another case in mind at “Breeze 
Hill” where I placed an equally precious 
plant of what was then Magnolia parvi- 
flora but is now M. sieboldi so as to finish 
a corner in which magnolias dominated. It 
has operated there to give me four weeks 
of lovely flowers between the second week 
in May and the first week in June, and as 
placed, it governs another part of the en- 
trance to what we call the Center garden, 
which is mostly peonies. It has a gracious 
rounded habit and it gets its leaves before 
its flowers. Any time I go into the garden, 
which is seldom more than five times a day, 
and see this good-sized clear white mag- 
nolia flower with its stamen cluster closely 
resembling a ripe strawberry upside down 
in it, I am glad I placed it just where it is. 

Now in these days when we do some 
visiting with each other even with little 
gasoline, this matter of placing plants may 
well be considered. We ought to do more 
than show just the plant itself, and we can, 
if we treat the plants with the same respect 
the good housewife gives to the placing of 
a favorite chair or table or lamp in the 
living room. 

In this the “‘bloomingest’’ year of my 
life, I see at least a dozen successes of this 
sort at “Breeze Hill,’’ and a painful half 
dozen failures. Several misplaced mock- 
oranges have enough fine flowers to tell me 
how sorry they are that they are in the 
wrong place. 

The roses which I try out for two rea- 
sons, One to give me just the color I want 
where I want it in punctuation of green 
foliage masses, the other being to test how 
much that rose will stand, give me great 
satisfaction. 

I have in these pages previously written 
about two hard-luck, bright red roses, 
Joyous Cavalier and National Flower 
Guild, and I think I have mentioned Sunny 
South with its abundance of pink blooms. 
I can now report with enthusiasm on The 
Doctor, which has been given all sorts of 
hard luck places where its massive rich 
pink blooms were needed, for it has always 
smiled at me. 

To the horticulturally acute readers of 
Horticulture, what I am saying is mostly 
repetitious, I think, but at least I have 
expressed myself. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg. Pa. 
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EVER before have I seen so large a 
collection of umbellatum lilies at a 
flower show as that which was set up by 
Jchn Russell of Dedham at the June ex- 
hibition in Boston. This display, arranged 
with native ferns, filled the entire stage, 
making a striking effect. Not only were 
there great numbers of these lilies, but they 
were remarkably tall, some 30 inches. 

This Boston show was of special inter- 
est to me because it brought out the most 
comprehensive exhibit of roses which has 
been seen at any New England show for 
many years. It gave me an opportunity to 
identify some of the roses in my garden, 
the names of which had been lost, and 
doubtless it helped other people in this 
way. 

I noticed, incidentally, that the an- 
nouncement of the rose show in Detroit, 
Mich., included a special notice to the effect 
that expert rosarians would be on hand 
to identify any specimens which visitors 
might bring in. I am sure that this is an 
excellent way to increase attendance at a 
show. 

As usual, the June show in Boston made 
a special feature of peonies and I doubt if 
there is any other show in the country in 
which so skillful a garden effect is pro- 
duced as is brought about each year in 
Boston through the co-operation of Cherry 
Hill Nurseries of West Newbury, Mass. 


AM told that roses suffered badly in- 

land last Winter, but I have never seen 
finer roses than those grown in gardens 
along the Atlantic coast this season. In my 
own garden, the Brownell roses came into 
their own this year. I have never seen any- 
thing lovelier than Copper Gold or Ele- 
gance, both climbers, when they were fully 
open. Anne Vanderbilt has done itself 
proud this season and was among the most 
exquisite blooms in the Boston show. 

Lily Pons, with which I have not always 
been satisfied, has been on its best behavior 
this Spring, and Pink Princess is proving 
itself one of the most satisfactory of hybrid 
teas. The buds of this rose are just the right 
size for wearing in the buttonhole and its 
full blown flowers are charming, even 
though they may not equal some of the 
other new kinds in size or form. This va- 
riety is extremely prolific, a great point in 
its favor. 

I am disappointed in Gruss an Aachen. 
[ saw a large bed of this variety in Mon- 
treal some years ago and was tremendously 
impressed with it. Later, I was told by the 
owner of an estate near Chicago that he 
preferred it to all other bedding roses be- 
cause of its resistance to black spot. 

Accordingly, I planted a small bed of 
this variety and I am not at all pleased with 
the result. The flowers fade quickly, are 
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badly damaged by every rain and often 
are so crowded on a small plant that their 
form is lost. Perhaps, I would have been 
better pleased if I had used the pink Gruss 
an Aachen. 


OME shrubs annoy me because of the 
very untidy appearance which they pre- 
sent when the flowers fade. Lilacs, for ex- 
ample, are anything but attractive for a 
week after the petals drop, and rhododen- 
drons are even more unsightly. I realize, of 
course, that these old flower heads can be 
removed, but how can every homemaker 
find time for such work in these busy days? 
I have often wondered, too, if the com- 
monly heard advice to remove the old 
blooms of lilacs and rhododendrons is not 
based entirely on better appearance. How 
much ability for stronger growth is gained 
by the tedious, time-consuming job is 
questionable, unless, the deflowering be 
done in the unopened bud stage, a frus- 
trating procedure with ornamental plants. 
My kolkwitzia performs in a much 
better way. After the petals drop, the plant 
still remains covered with gray-green stig- 
mas which are by no means unattractive 
and which gradually disappear. Of course, 
there are various other shrubs, like the 
mock oranges and the honeysuckles, which 
are virtually self-cleaning, a distinct point 
in their favor. 


ECENTLY I was talking with a friend 
who has a garden on Marthas Vine- 
yard, a famous island off the Massachusetts 
coast. In order to obtain needed loam, she 
excavated the soil from the site of an old 


Anne Vanderbilt is a Brownell creation 
which has been especially handsome 
this season. 






























greenhouse. This was done in the Fall and 
when Spring came, everyone was surprised 
to find dusty miller and other seashore 
plants coming up all through the garden 
where this loam had been spread, although 
the spot was at least a quarter of a mile 
from the ocean, with no other similar 
plants in the vicinity. 

The assumption is that the shore line 
must have been at one time as far back on 
the island as this garden, and that these 
seeds must have remained in the soil for 
hundreds of years. 


N interesting experiment which came 
to my notice has been made by an 
eastern landscape architect with great suc- 
cess. This landscape architect, a woman by 
the way, conceived the idea of using the 
strawberry known as Baron Solemmacher, 
sometimes called the Alpine strawberry, as 
an edging plant in gardens. She set the 
plants about nine inches apart and in a 
short time they filled all the intervening 
space, making a lovely, low-growing bor- 
der which was handsome all through the 
season and which furthermore, produced 
a considerable quantity of strawberries. 
Presumably, this last fact was not the 
least important factor in the success of this 
edging, as everyone who has grown them 
knows that the Baron Solemmacher straw- 
berry, although small, is unsurpassed in 
the matter of flavor. 


HIS is proving to be a tough season 

for garden makers who are fond of 
strawberries. On Cape Cod, Mass., and in 
other parts of the state there is a 50 per 
cent loss due to late frosts. In midwest sec- 
tions, on the other hand, there was an 
equally heavy loss resulting from heavy 
rains. 

Professor H. E. Nichols of the lowa 
State College says that in his State rains 
washed off Bordeaux sprays applied earlier 
to control strawberry leaf spot. In addi- 
tion, slime molds appeared in the form of 
whitish’growth over the plants with blobs 
of fruiting bodies which discharged fungus 
spores. 

Nothing could be more discouraging 
but it is still possible to save the plants by 
renovating the beds in July, after what 
berries have ripened have been _har- 
vested. Then the beds should be cut with 
a hand sickle, the leaves being raked off 
and burned when dry. Paths may be 
spaded through the old bed leaving rows 
18 inches wide. Then the new growth 
should be sprayed with a 4-4 Bordeaux 
mixture. 

This is the advice given by Professor 
Nichols and I pass it on for the benefit of 
strawberry growers in the midwest. 








A Runnerless Strawberry 


EAR EDITOR—As you know, most 
strawberries have blossoms that open 
up like cherry blossoms and therefore are 
likely to have the pollen washed out in a 
wet season such as the one we have been 
having in the Middle West. The Rockhill 
strawberry, or at least the strain which | 
grow, seems to have flowers that reverse 
the usual habit, as a result of which the 
rain does not wash out their pollen. Be- 
cause of this fact, I had a nice set of berries 
this Spring when all other kinds failed. 
This is an unusual strawberry in other 
ways, particularly in the fact that it seldom 
makes runners, an advantage unless in- 
crease is desired, for the plants stay in place 
and require much less attention than those 
of other varieties. It is sometimes said that 
the proper name for most strawberries is 
“‘stray-berries’’ because they run around so 
much. It should not be understood that 
the Rockhill berry does not increase at all. 
The increase is slow but can be made, 
nevertheless, by division of the crowns. 
—H. R. Mosnat. 


Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


Corrects Roving Gardener 


EAR EDITOR—In the April | issue 

of Horticulture, the “Roving Gar- 
dener’’ questions the use of potassium ni- 
trate (saltpeter) in the eradication of tree 
stumps and quotes the Department of 
Agriculture as his authority. 

I have seen many stumps destroyed by 
use of potassium nitrate and fire. On the 
main street of our village, five large Caro- 
lina poplars were sawed off about a foot 
from the ground when they were 18 to 20 
inches in diameter. Now a Carolina pop- 
lar stump will in a very short time not only 
send up a mass of sprouts from the stump 
itself but also from its roots and soon the 
entire place for some distance around will 
look like a miniature forest. 

As the owners wished to avoid this 
nuisance, I suggested that their caretaker 
mark off the top of each stump in a square, 
each corner of the square to be about four 
inches from the outer edge of the stump, 
and then bore a one-inch hole at each 
corner to a depth of about six inches, after- 
wards filling each hole with potassium ni- 
trate and then fill the hole with water, 
finally corking the hole and pounding the 
cork in good and tight. This they did. Not 
one sprout ever appeared and in less than 
three years every one of those stumps had 
rotted out and disappeared. 

The above process will not work on a 
dead dry stump, as the cells have lost their 
moisture and closed up tight and there is 
no possible chance for the solution to cir- 


culate. The boring of one hole in the center 
of a large stump will not work, but is 
simply courting failure. 

—Frank W. Pugsley. 
Pittsford, N. Y. 





Red Squirrels Gaaw Bark 


EAR EDITOR — For several years 

Gingko biloba trees have been suffer- 
ing damage to the bark from red squirrels. 
It is rather curious that the squirrels should 
be fond of the soft bark but still does not 
change the situation. 

Attempting to control the squirrels, | 
found some old brown rubberized cloth 
which I tore into strips approximately two 
inches wide and wrapped around the 
trunks of the gingko trees. The color of 
the rubberized strips was such that it 
blended with the bark of the trees. 

The squirrels have found the rubber- 
ized cloth very unappetizing and detour 
the trees so wrapped. Should you want to 
plant Phellodendron amurense or any of 


the other phellodendrons, remember that, 


the red squirrels are fond of the bark of 
these trees. When the rubberized wrapping 
cannot be used on the branches, the various 
commercial preparations on the market to 
keep dogs and rabbits from evergreens and 
other plants may be used. 
—Arthur Ogilvie. 

Kankakee, III. 


Hint for Correspondents 
EAR EDITOR—May I suggest that 


Horticulture insert a line to the effect 
that when persons inquire for the courtesy 
of obtaining data, they enclose an ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope? It is only just 
and fair. This Spring, from radio, news- 
paper and magazine inquirers, I received 
many letters. Some enclosed stamped, ad- 
dressed envelopes, but 128 did not. I dug 
into my own purse for the stamps. 

—Louise Weick. 
San Francisco, Calif. 








Horticulture May Be Late 


N common with all magazines 

which go through the mails, 
Horticulture is likely to be late in 
reaching its readers. The date of 
delivery is also likely to be irregular. 
This condition is caused by trans- 
portation difficulties and delays in 
the postal department. The pub- 
lishers regret that this condition 
exists, but they cannot be blamed 
for it and trust that their readers 
will be as understanding and tolerant 
as possible. 




























Keeping Birds Away 

EAR EDITOR — We trimmed the 

wild cherry tree in such a way that the 
lower branches are left touching the ground 
on three sides. The result was a pleasant, 
shady place with a green roof for restful 
hours. We added some furniture to make 
it comfortable but were bothered by birds. 

Our method of banishing the birds was 
found by accident. It became necessary to 
attach a clothesline to the cherry tree. We 
found that the birds then stayed away. 
Later we removed the clothesline and the 
birds came back. Then we hung a lot of 
old string in the tree, tying them from one 
branch to another in the upper part of the 
tree. They had no effect in keeping the 
birds away. 

Next we replaced the old strings with 
new strings—large yellow string such as 
is used to tie up bundles of newspapers on 
the news stands. These for some reason 
the birds did not like. They went away. 

—Henry Bota. 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 


Earthworms and Crickets 
EAR EDITOR — George Crosbie 


wrote in Horticulture some time ago 
that the earthworm is one of the best 
friends man has. Well, | wish Mr. Crosbie 
would come get one which I would be glad 
to give him. Its habitat is my terrarium 
and no boa-constrictor in his tropic jungle 
ever loomed more fearsome than this mon- 
ster earthworm on my sweet miniature 
landscape. 

Still another argument in favor of bak- 
ing or scalding soil brought indoors is 
forcefully demonstrated by the problem of 
crickets. When they started singing in my 
terrarium, I thought “‘how jolly to have 
come by some Chinese canaries.’’ However, 
not knowing what they eat, I concluded 
it might be best to bring about their de- 
mise. Accordingly, I left lighted cigarettes 
in the closed terrarium. The condensation 
on the lid became a deep amber and some 
plants could not stand it. But what of the 
crickets? Their voices had a plaintive note, 
to be sure, but they still galloped over the 
landscape as lively as any crickets. 

The apartment house exterminator man 
furrowed his brow and said, ““That’s a 
new one on me, missus. I could get them 
from behind your baseboard in jig time 
with sulphur, but I do not know what to 
do in that affair."’ He further added to my 
discouragement by stating that a cricket's 
life span is at least a year. I tried dusting 
the entire landscape with hellebore with 
no results beyond a loss of beauty. What 
to do next? 

—Helen C. Sowden. 
Bronxville, N. Y. 
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Planting for Late Crops — 


The Victory garden should be kept in 
operation until the coming of frost 


T IS important that the Victory gardener 

keep up a succession of plantings so that 
the garden will yield a continuous harvest 
over the longest possible period. If he is 
to do this he must plan and plant a Fall 
Victory garden. 

The principle of planting. crops in the 
Fall is the same as in the Spring, but the 
conditions are reversed. In the Spring we 
plant the crops and groups of crops as soon 
as the ground can be worked, in order that 
they may have as much cool, moist weather 
as possible. In the Fall we plant these same 
crops and groups of crops just as late as we 
dare in relation to the first killing frost of 
Autumn, in order that they may have as 
little of the full heat of Summer and 
as much of the cool, moist weather of 
Autumn as possible. Warm weather makes 
the crops fibrous and bitter, while cool, 
moist weather makes them tender and 
sweet. 

Planting the Fall garden calls for con- 
siderable planning and for some knowledge 
of the growth period of the various crops. 
Each gardener should determine the average 
dates of the first killing frosts in his region 
and should use these dates as a base from 
which to plan his plantings. The United 
States Weather Bureau has accurate infor- 
mation based on 40 years of continuous 
record-keeping. In central Illinois the 
dates are October 12-18, and these dates 
are used in the following recommendations. 

The Fall garden may be made in three 
or four plantings. 

The 95- to 105-day crops, consisting 
of cabbage and cauliflower plants about 
five weeks old, and carrots, beets, ruta- 
bagas, kale, collards, and the endives, 
should be planted about July 4 to 8. A 
small planting of Chinese cabbage may also 
be made with this group. 

The 70- to 80-day group, consisting 
of Chinese cabbage, turnips, kohlrabi, cos 
lettuce, head lettuce, and Winter radishes, 
should be planted about July 20 to 25. 

The 45- to 55-day group, consisting 
of leaf lettuce, radish, spinach, and mus- 
tard, should be planted about August 10 
to 15. 

Chinese cabbage, kale and the endives, 
which seldom succeed in the Spring gar- 
den, will be much more successful in the 
Fall garden if conditions are reasonably 
favorable. Chinese cabbage is especially 
easy to grow in the Fall and will prove a 
very acceptable substitute for either head 
lettuce or bleached celery. Peas, on the 
other hand, grow very well in the Spring 
but seldom succeed in the Fall garden. As 
spinach blight is much more serious in 
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the Fall than it is in the Spring, the blight- 
resistant varieties Virginia Savoy or Old 
Dominion should be used in the Fall 
garden. 

Because of the lateness of planting, 
most crops in the Fall garden will be rela- 
tively free from insect attacks. This is not 
true, however, of cabbage, cauliflower and 
broccoli, which may be seriously attacked 
by the imported cabbage worm, but these 
pests may be controlled by rotenone sprays 
or dusts. Turnips may occasionally be at- 
tacked by turnip aphids, controlled by a 
nicotine sulfate spray. 

Fall gardening, like Spring gardening, 
has its special problems. The chief of these 
is the problem of securing satisfactory 
stands if there is a severe drouth at the time 
of planting and the soils have become hot 
and dry. It is almost impossible to get 
good stands of carrots, beets and the en- 
dives under these conditions without arti- 
ficial watering. 

For the few short rows that would be 
planted in the Victory garden, the problem 
of securing satisfactory stands may be 
solved in the following manner: Mark 
out the furrow somewhat deeper than for 
Spring planting. Apply water to fill the 
furrow and make it muddy. Sow the 
seeds immediately in the mud and cover 
the row at once with boards or other mate- 
rial to prevent the mud from becoming 
hard or baking over the seeds. As soon as 
germination has taken place, remove the 
boards and fill in the furrow lightly with 
loose soil. It may be necessary, for several 
days, to protect the tender seedlings from 
the full blast of the Summer sun and dry- 
ing winds; and if the drouth continues, it 
will be necessary to apply more water. 

A problem that may arise in soils low 








Constant vigilance is the price of success 
in the control of the bean beetle. 
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in organic matter is the lack of sufficient 
plant food, especially nitrogen, for vigor- 
ous growth. This is seldom a problem in 
farm gardens, where animal manures have 
been applied, but it is often true of city 
Victory gardens. Then artificial fertilizers 
must be used. 


—Lee A. Somers. 


University of Illinois, 
Urbana, III. 


Control of Squash Borers 


HE sudden wilting of squash vines that 

are apparently in a healthy condition 
and growing vigorously can usually be 
traced to infestations of the squash borer, 
a pest that makes its appearance in July. 
The squash borer is widely distributed and 
no variety of squash or pumpkin seems 
immune to attack, although the bush types 
seem to be less severely injured than the 
vining types. For some strange reason, 
borer injury often is more destructive in 
the home garden than in commercial 
plantings. The presence of the borers is 
evidenced by the wilting of the vines. A 
search will reveal one or more large, fleshy, 
white grubs within the vine. In cases of 
severe injury, the stems are practically 
severed from the root system. 

Control of the borer with insecticides 
is aimed at the destruction of the eggs or 
the young borers near the base of the plants 
before they enter the vines. 

Victory gardeners will find rotenone 
dust the most effective and economical 
remedy. Applications should be made at 
weekly intervals. The practice of cutting 
out the borers as soon as they are discovered 
and covering up the vines with moist earth 
at a point three to four feet from the base 
affords a fair degree of control in the home 
planting, if earlier measures have not been 
adopted. 


Mexican Bean Beetle Control 


T IS only by constant vigilance that 
the Mexican bean beetle can be kept 
under control and when less control 
measures are exercised, the crop will be 
lost. This pest works throughout the sea- 
son and is active now in many sections. 
Egg clusters are laid on the inside of the 
leaves and are kept down by rubbing 
them often. Next come soft grubs which 
feed voraciously and finally develop into 
beetles. Hand picking may be resorted to 
when only a few beans are being grown, 
but in most gardens it is better to spray 
or dust suitable poisons, making an effort 
to apply the poison from underneath. 
Cryolite or rotenone can be used but 
the former should be abandoned after 
the beans begin to form if string beans 
are being grown. This does not apply, 
of course, to horticultural shell beans. 
Rotenone can be used with safety, but in 
any event the beans should be watched. 
Arsenate of lead should not be used on 
beans, as it is likely to burn them. 
Care should be taken also not to work 
among any bean plants when they are 














wet, as doing so is likely to spread disease. 

As fast as the plants cease to bear, they 
should be pulled up and burned, or dug 
deeply under ground. 

It is one point in favor of soy beans that 
they are not attacked by the Mexican bean 
beetle. That advantage is offset, however, 
in localities where the Japanese beetle 
abounds, for that pest seems to like soy 
beans particularly well. Perhaps their 
Oriental origin brings them together. 


Crossing of Vegetables 


HIS question is often asked: Is it safe 

to grow cucumbers and canteloupes in 
the same field? Gardeners wonder whether 
the fruits of these two vine crops will be a 
cross between the vegetable and the melon. 
This cannot occur. 

Cucumbers and canteloupes cannot cross 
because they are too distantly related. On 
the other hand, canteloupes will cross with 
other melons or pumpkins, but the effect 
does not show in that same year. There- 
fore, unless one is saving seed, he may 
plant these crops close together or in the 
same plot. If a hybrid fruit does appear, 
this can be charged to carelessness on the 
part of the seedsman who produced the 
seed. 

With corn it is a different story. Farm- 
ers know that when sweet corn is planted 
next to field corn which tassels at the same 
time, the sweet corn often produces ears 
of the starchy or field type. Likewise, 
white sweet corn planted next to yellow 
will result in mixed yellow and white ears. 

The difference comes from the fruiting 
habits of the cucurbits and the corn. The 
cucurbits, like most other vegetables, are 
fleshy parts of the plant, whereas corn is 
the seed. Being a different generation from 
the stalks, the corn seed may inherit the 
characteristics of one or the other of the 
pollen and ear parents. In corn, the starch 
character dominates the sweet, and the yel- 
low dominates the white. 


Cause of Blossom-End Rot 


OU can blame the weather again if 

your squash develops rot. Blossom-end 
rot shows up as the result of cool, moist 
conditions, followed by warm dry weather. 
The cool moist weather of late May and 
early June in New England caused the 
squash plants to grow more vigorously 
than they normally do. The roots did not 
develop to the same degree. Then, along 
came a period of dry, sunny weather. 
The undeveloped roots could not absorb 
enough moisture from the soil to take care 
of the speeded-up transpiration, or water 
loss, from the foliage. Hence, water was 
drawn from the fruits. This dehydration 
of the fruits killed the tissue and caused it 
to blacken. Often molds penetrate such 


diseased tissue. 

Because blossom-end rot occurs within 
the fruit, spraying is useless as a control. 
However, the heavy loss of water through 
the leaves can be partially compensated for 











simply by giving the squash roots a thor- 
ough watering whenever the soil dries out. 
Fruits already diseased should be removed; 
firm portions can be eaten. 

Tomatoes are even more frequent sub- 
jects of blossom-end rot than squash. 
Blossom drop of tomatoes reported by sev- 
eral gardeners the past two weeks, is prob- 
ably due to the same cause as blossom-end 
rot. Watering in dry weather should relieve 
blossom drop, as it does fruit rot. 


Cucumber Beetle Control 


TRIPED cucumber beetle may cause 

much loss through the spread of bac- 
terial wilt and mosaic diseases which it 
often carries from plant to plant. Cucum- 
bers, muskmelons, squashes, and pumpkins 
are the chief victims of this pest, with 
the first two vegetables being especially 
susceptible. 

Several dust mixtures are recommended 
for the control of this insect. The one most 
commonly used is a formula containing 
both calcium arsenate and copper which, 
in addition to controlling the beetle, also 
aids in the control of diseases. Treatments 
must be made at four- or five-day intervals 
during the first few weeks of plant growth, 
and oftener if frequent rains occur. The 
beetle may remain in the garden until the 
coming of Fall frosts. 


Vegetables at Their Best 


WEET corn bought from stores seldom 

has the flavor found in corn picked 
from the garden a few minutes before 
serving. Corn is ready to harvest when the 
silks start to turn dark brown. Then check 
by pulling a little husk down at the tip. 
The kernels should be nicely filled out and 
a dent with the finger nail should disclose 
a milky juice. 

Snap beans should be kept picked, other- 
wise they will cease to bear. Snap beans 
should be picked, if possible, in the morn- 
ing after the dew has disappeared from the 
foliage, but never when the foliage is wet. 
Snap beans are ready to pick when thick 
and fleshy and before the seeds start to 
swell. Their quality is highest when they 
are young and tender. 

Limas should be harvested when the 
pods are seen to bulge with the enlarged 
seeds. The pods must still be green and 
not yellowish in color. Check by opening 
some of the large pods. 

The flowers are the edible portion of 
broccoli and they should be harvested when 
the cluster starts to spread and is still in 
the green bud stage. Cut the flower clus- 
ters with about eight inches of the stem. 
More flower clusters will develop later and 
they in turn may be used. Do not cut off 
the whole plant. 

The blanching of cauliflower is pro- 
duced by tying the leaves together or 
breaking the leaves over the center to ex- 
clude light. This should be done when the 
head is two or three inches in diameter. 
Harvest while the head is still tight. 
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The time to remove Brussels sprouts 
from the stems of the plants is when the 
miniature, cabbage-like heads are about 
the size of a shelled walnut. The lowest 
sprouts should be picked first and before 
the lower leaves turn yellow. If the leaf 
below each sprout is broken off as the small 
heads are gathered, new sprouts will de- 
velop up the stem. 

Summer squash is best when very young 
and tender, usually a few days after blos- 
soming. The tender, young fruits of any 
of the pumpkins and squashes may be used, 
as well as the so-called Summer squashes. 

Kohlrabi is too old to be good if more 
than two to three inches in diameter. It 
is important that eggplant be used while 
still highly glossy. The fruit is too old 
when the skin starts to become dull. 


Training of Tomato Plants 


F ONE were to take his ideas on tomato 

growing from the illustrations in many 
of the Victory garden booklets, he would 
conclude that the best procedure is to train 
the main stem of each plant to a straight 
stake and to pinch out every side shoot as 
soon as it appears in the angle between the 
stem and a leaf. 

It is true that earlier fruiting can be 
obtained by this method, but often that is 
at the expense of quality. Usually, too, 
the trained plants produce a good crop 
along the main stem and then stop because 
no secondary stems have been permitted to 
develop to carry the fruiting process along. 

On the other hand, plants which are set 
several feet apart each way and are left un- 
trained and unpruned may not be much 
better for the home garden, unless it be 
for early fruiting varieties which cannot 
be trained in the standard manner. Flat- 
grown tomatoes piled up on the ground 
will probably produce a higher percentage 
of high-quality, shade ripened fruits, but 
disease and inconvenience may offset these 
advantages. 

The best home garden system seems to 
be a compromise between the over-prun- 
ing of the textbook illustrations and the 
completely natural method of flat-grow- 
ing. The conservation of space, the size 
and continuity of the yield, and the quality 
of the fruit can all be obtained by training 
two or three main shoots per plant instead 
of one and by ceasing to prune after the 
first two or three hands of fruit have set. 

Tying up unpruned stems is not the 
difficult task that it is often made out to be. 
If A-shaped trellises or the hoop type of 
peony support is used, no pruning is 
necessary even at the start. 

Along with training should go mulch- 
ing and watering on occasion to maintain 
an even supply of soil moisture. After the 
first fruits are of good size, a side-dressing 
with a liquid fertilizer will be in order. 
With plenty of foliage left to function on 
the plant, and with fertility and moisture 
at the right level in the soil, most of the 
problems of the tomato grower will solve 
themselves. 
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What the New Roses Offer*— 


E. A. Piester reperts on tests made in the 
Hartford, Conn., municipal rose garden 


NE disadvantage of a test garden is 

that the one in charge must neces- 
sarily pass judgment on and all but forget 
some roses only to be surprised later to 
find them just being catalogued and written 
about. 

Among the newest roses, one to which 
I wish success and long life, is Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek. Like the gracious lady 
for whom it is named, this rose has an air 
of elegance and is stately if not robust. | 
do not believe it will be a rose for the ages 
like La France or Radiance. The plants are 
rather erect, not well branched and, there- 
fore do not have a great quantity of 
blooms. It is a rose for the specialist and 
for exhibition. 

Personally, I class it along with Poin- 
settia, Eternal Youth, Sterling, Gloaming, 
McGredy’s Yellow and Rex Anderson— 
roses too elegant to bloom in profusion and 
too fine for the average backyard rose bed. 

The much advertised Pinochio has not 
done very much with me and so I have 
not become enthusiastic over its reputedly 
profuse flowering small plants and its 
cushion type small flowers; I cannot praise 
or condemn it. 

Usually, I have scant praise for a sport 
of a variety that has not been a notable 
success. However, I went out of my way 
many times last Summer to point out 
Marionette. The plants are rather low, 
compact, spreading and well branched. 
The foliage is small, rich green in color 
and of average resistance to disease. 


Others in this gallery were the apple- 
fragrant, turkey-red and gold variety 
Girona; Better Times, cerise-red; Director 
Rubio, now out of the catalogues; Mrs. 
Katherine T. Marshall, warm pink; the 
new Prima Donna, in coral pink shaded 
yellow, produced by Eugene Boerner 
of Jackson &% Perkins Co., with Mont- 
gomery’s Chieftain and a seedling for its 
parents. A recent post humus introduction 
originated by Dr. Nicolas is the alluring 
rose pink, Mary Margaret McBride. All 
of these flowered last October at a height 
of five and one-half feet or more. 

Grand Duchesse Charlotte is a lovely 
rose, carmine, shaded to copper yellow at 
the base. It has a trace of fragrance and 
very good buds but makes only average 
plants. I do not think it is a rose with a 
great future. 

Fred Edmunds, named for the curator 
of the famous Portland, Ore., rose garden, 
has done especially well in the western 
states. It is favored by many eastern grow- 
ers for its gorgeous coloring, burnt-orange- 
apricot, on the face, with paler tints on the 
reverse. The plants were ordinary with us 
and there were not enough flowers. 

From Howard & Smith in California 
come Pearl Harbor (seedling and Miss 
Rowena Thom), and Douglas McArthur, 
(mother Mrs. J. D. Eisle and father Wm. 
Breeder). Both are roses that rated mod- 
erately high in their all-America trials. I 
had discarded them before Howard & 








Grand Duchess Charlotte is not expected 
by Mr. Piester to have a great future. 





Smith evidently decided upon an oppor- 
tunist naming and introduction of them. 

Lowell Thomas is a lively lemon to 
chrome yellow with good foliage, mod- 
erate bloom and moderate sized plants. I 
think most gardeners will like it if they get 
good plants. Last Summer I kept the few 
buds picked off the 80 plants we received 
in April, because I was ashamed to have 
any one recognize that as the variety being 
advertised as the “‘news voice’ of the 
garden. 

Charlotte Armstrong is one of the roses 
that you like or not according to personal 
taste. It is not fragrant and is spectrum 
red, with a tendency to carmine on the 
reverse. The buds are long and open 
slowly, the plants are vigorous, well- 
branched and very prolific. I regard it as 
a great rose for bedding and cutting. 

Heart’s Desire is reputed to be finicky 
and to have a weak neck. Our plants have 

gone through three winters. They 





Somewhat intermittent in flowering, 
it always had some blooms. It is 
not a floribunda and it is hardly a 
polyantha so let us call it a hybrid 
polyantha. It is a sport of Pinochio 
with cream colored buds opening 
white. 

McGredy’s Triumph is hardly 
new and never will be largely 
planted. It is a very coarse-foliaged 
variety, with a wild, rangy habit of 
growth, does not branch freely 
enough, and is too gross for the aver- 
age garden, but it can and does pro- 
duce about the largest and most en- 
trancing blooms of any hybrid tea 
variety we have. The fragrant 
blooms have carmine-rose as the 
basic color, with an undertone and 
shaded to orange at the base. It was 
the first to have its kodachrome por- 
trait taken last Fall for my rose 
gallery of garden glamour. 





*A paper read at Rose Growers’ Day 
at the New York Botanical Garden, 
June 13. 
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Heart’s Desire is found satisfactory in the 


Hartford Rose Garden. 
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have been most satisfactory; the 
color is rich, deep red and the per- 
fume superb. 

Narzisse, a pale yellow, fading 
nearly white, rolls its petals back at 
the edge as it unfolds and in warm 
weather lacks substance, also, and 
the edges shrivel. 

Goods News, introduced from 
Meilland in France by Mr. Robert 
Pyle, is a many-petaled shell-pink 
with a copper center. It has good 
fragrance, good plant growth and 
such a quantity of bloom that it may 
supersede Countess Vandal. 

Mrs. Paul R. Bosley is a deep 
yellow sport of the yellow-shaded, 
copper-bronze Mme. Jos. Perraud. 
Raised and introduced by Mr. 
Bosley, it is not likely to have the 
publicity it deserves from the large 
rose firms that do most of the rose 
advertising because it is in competi- 
tion with their selections. 

Mandalay, introduced from Mal- 
lerin by Jackson & Perkins, was bred 














from two great roses Seur Therese 
and Feu. Jos. Loolymans and ap- 
parently exceeds both. At present, 
I am willing to call it the finest yel- 
low garden rose so far introduced. 
It is a durable yellow, with pointed, 
large buds, large, well-petaled 
blooms on strong, well-branched 
plants and good foliage. 

Torch is one of the new rambler 
type roses. I urged its introduction 
because of its vigor, profusion of 
bloom, hardiness and unusual scar- 
let-orange color. 

Dr. Nicolas is a dwarfish pillar 
type rose not over six feet and slow 
to establish but recurrent to continu- 
ous in flowering, with large pink 
blooms of the hybrid tea type. 

Dinah Shore, a cerise sport of 
Jewel, is one of the annual grist of 
slight color variations of Better 
Times, Token and a few other 
greenhouse roses sent out from Mill- 
dale, Conn. 

Mr. M. R. Jacobs has deviated 
from his hobby of breeding modern 
centifolia roses and blended Crimson 
Glory and Ami Quinard in a large- 
flowered, long-budded, brilliant red 
fragrant rose that is being sent out by 
Bobbink & Atkins with a great deal of 
promise under the name of Fire Chief. 

Queen Wilhelmina by Mr. Deverman is 
an orange sport of Heinrich Gaede, which 
has not improved the latter's weak plant 
structure and sparse flowering. 

Silver Dawn by William Zombory of 
Detroit should be very popular if it ever 
gets adequate support and circulation. It 
is a fully double, large flower of creamy 
white, a self-seedling of Silver Moon. 

Navigator (George Verhalen) we have 
had since 1934 and greatly admire its 
two and one-half inch cupped blooms over 
a long season in June. It has excellent 
foliage, a rambler type growth, and the 
color of Radiance and is disease free. 

Chevy Chase by Neils Hansen (or per- 
haps more properly Mr. Cross) is another 
R. soulieana derivative, a new strain of 
rose blood in modern climbing roses. This 
is a disease-free rambler, with rather small, 
bluish-green foliage, long canes and lin- 
gering masses of crimson flowers in clus- 
ters on rather short laterals. 

According to Miss Willmott, R. soulie- 
ana was discovered in Sze-chwan in south- 
west China by Pere Soulié. It is a large, 
straggling bush, fairly hardy, most closely 
related botanically to the musk rose (R. 
moschata). However, its leaflets are oval 
and rounded at the tip and base. It has 
small, white flowers in profusion, followed 
by brilliant orange hips. 

It is worthy of note that there are now 
a number of capable American hybridizers 
who are sending us new strains or types of 
roses which are likely to come nearer to 
meeting the specifications for American 
garden roses than most of those that have 
come to us from Europe. 

I have not seen Dream Girl, a new pillar 





Mandalay is called the finest yellow garden rose 
yet introduced. 


type climber of Mr. Bobbink, unveiled 
this Spring. It is reputed to be recurrent 
blooming, with many petaled, fragrant 
flowers, coral-pink to apricot. Mr. Jacobus 
produced it, Mr. Bobbink sends it into 
commerce, Richardson Wright admired it, 
and the late R. Marion Hatton named it— 
surely it must be a dream rose. 


Butterfly-Weed Easily Grown 


LONG the railroad tracks and in other 
hot, dry places, one sometimes finds 
the orange milkweed or butterfly-weed 
(Asclepias tuberosa) happy and in full 
bloom when everything else is suffering 
from drought. It enjoys full sunlight and 
a light gravelly soil, preferably on the acid 
side. 

Furthermore, it is one of our most strik- 
ing native plants, with its great flat-topped 
flower clusters ranging from yellow to 
bright orange, produced on stems 12 to 
30 inches tall. Even though it is scentless, 
it has a strong appeal for the butterflies as 
its name indicates. Its blooming season is 
roughly July and August and its range 
extends from New Hampshire and Ontario, 
west to Minnesota and southward over a 
large part of the United States. 

This plant grows from a large fleshy 
rootstock similar to that of horseradish 
and is one of our most long-lived native 
perennials. While many find difficulty in 
moving old established plants, this is 
hardly necessary, as the butterfly-weed can 
readily be grown from seed planted in 
either Spring or Fall and from root cut- 
tings taken preferably in early May. 

Fall-planted seed will germinate the 
following Spring and produce blooming 
plants the next year, while that which is 
planted in the Spring may take a year 
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longer. Root cuttings one and one- 
half inches long placed upright and 
barely covered with light sandy soil 
will often produce blooming plants 
the first year. In heavy soil it is likely 
to winterkill. 
—Edwin F. Steffek. 

Arlington, Mass. 


“Blessed Be Tarragon” 


HAVE never been able to raise 

tarragon so that it will make 
luxuriant sprigs to crown my salads. 
It either winterkills or just sulks 
along, offering only leaves when | 
want tender luxuriant branches, and 
it always winterkills in my heavy 
clay soil. However, a trip to Dennis, 
Mass., in June showed me tarragon 
the way I want it. Even at the end 
of a 40-day drought the huge plant, 
all luxuriant stolons and suckers, 
was three feet high with a circum- 
ference of six feet, big enough to 
supply a polygamist’s family with 
salad perfume all Summer and sub- 
stitute for dill in pickles all Winter. 

The plant was in the garden of 
Mrs. Charles Hayden. It had had an 
interesting history. Bought 12 years ago in 
Framingham, at first it flourished in an 
herb garden in Watertown. Then it con- 
tinued its succulent career near one of the 
old Thatcher houses in Yarmouth and a 
few years later was permanently put to bed 
in Dennis, where it found the Cape soil to 
its liking. It has grown there ever since 
without fertilizer or watering and usually 
without any Winter protection, although 
Mrs. Hayden puts a few pine boughs over 
it when she thinks of it. 

Evidently it is the Cape Cod white sand 
that does the trick, for the garden has only 
two inches of top soil and then goes down 
to the sand. I had always thought one had 
to have the sandy loam of Lexington to 
raise tarragon, having seen the luxuriant, 
undying tarragon of Mrs. Helen Noyes 
Webster's in that famous Massachusetts 
town, but never such a large single plant 
as grows in Dennis. It is almost as much 
of an advertising phenomenon as were the 
Cape Playhouse gardens before the war or 
the hymn tune named Dennis composed by 
Lowell Mason in that town, to which you 
sing “‘Blest be the tie that binds.”’ I para- 
phrase it to say more simply ‘‘Blessed be 
tarragon.” 

-——Frank R. Arnold. 
Braintree, Mass. 


Borers in Dahlias 


ORERS which work in dahlias are ex- 

asperating pests, out of sight inside the 
stalks, where they remain until the plant 
wilts. Many garden makers remove borers 
by slitting the stalks with a thin knife and 
afterwards binding up the wound with a 
bit of cloth. Other amateurs use a thin 
wire, while some inject arsenate of lead by 
means of an old fountain syringe. 
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The Mexican Butterwort 


BOUT a year ago, a former student 
brought a plant to the floriculture 
greenhouses at the University of Connecti- 
cut at Storrs. He did not know the name 
of it, but said an orchid-growing friend of 
his had given it to him. The plant was put 
in the orchid house, and set in a saucer for 
bottom watering, as the student had been 
advised by his friend. At that time the 
specimen was growing in a light soil mix- 
ture, containing considerable sphagnum 
moss. 

The yellow-green leaves grew close to 
the medium in a tight rosette, gradually 
expanding enough to hang over the edge 
of the two-and-one-half-inch pot. During 
the following months the plant was grown 
on, and by about February, two offsets 
were found to be growing beneath the 
rosette of leaves. This is a natural way of 
increase. Then, about the last week in 
March, a bud stalk appeared in the center 


The Mexican butterwort is an 
insectivorous plant. 


of the plant. The third of April found it 
in bloom. 

The plant was identified as Pinguicula 
caudata var. superba, or the ‘Mexican 
Butterwort,’” a very interesting member 
of the butterwort family. A single flower 
is borne on the eight-inch naked scape, 
and is deep carmine shading to lighter 
throat, with dark markings at the throat. 
Although the color faded slightly after 
about the first week, the flower continued 
to be attractive for over a month. Shortly 
after the bloom faded completely, another 
bud appeared and was in bloom when this 
was written, May 8. 

The Mexican butterwort is an herb with 
carnivorous habits. There are two forms 
of growth. In the resting type, the leaves 
form a tight rosette about one inch in 
diameter. In the growing type, the leaves 
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are larger, sometimes measuring four 
inches long by two to three inches wide. 
The leaves are covered with a sticky fluid 
which makes them appear “‘greasy,’’ which 
fact accounts for the Latin derivation of 
the name. The margins of the leaves fold 
in whenever small insects or other objects 
rest on them. It is often grown by orchid 
breeders, since it seems an excellent trap for 
the midge-like fly which lays its eggs in 
very young orchid seedlings. 

In addition to potting up the offsets 
mentioned above, this plant may be in- 
creased by carefully removing all of the 
leaves and setting them on sand in a glass- 
covered container, slightly shaded and set 
in a saucer of water. In four to six weeks 
the plantlets, with the leaf attached, may 
be potted up either singly or three plants 
in a six-inch plant. They should be set in 
near the edge of the pan in triangular form. 
The soil mixture advised is two parts peat 
soil, one part fibrous loam and one part 
sand with plenty of drainage. 

This Mexican butterwort is interesting 
throughout the year, for its foliage forms, 
and for the lovely-colored flowers which 
appear for several months in Spring and 
Summer. Although it is not commonly 
grown, Pinguicula caudata var. superba 
should appeal to anyone with a collection 
of interesting and attractive plants. 

Storrs, Conn. Corinne Wadhams. 
The New Catalogues 


C. F. Wassenberg, Van Wert, Ohio, is 
sending out a catalogue covering the Fall 
of 1944 and the Spring of 1945 devoted to 
p-onies, irises, day lilies and ‘poppies. 
Garden makers will find this catalogue 
useful because of its unusually compre- 
hensive lists as well as its planting in- 
structions. 

Longfield Iris Farm, Bluffton, Ind., pre- 
sents an excellent catalogue devoted en- 
tirely to irises, among them a 1944 intro- 
duction called Harriet Thoreau, orchid 
pink in color, tall and of very firm texture. 

Fred De Forest of Monroe, Ore., is send- 
ing out an excellent iris list for 1944, in- 
cluding several [Irisnoll originations, 
among them Fortune’s Favorite, an un- 
usually large midseason variety, and Molly 
May, a particularly fragrant kind. 
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Rainfall was far below normal 
during 33 months of the last 


four years. 
Help drought-affected trees by 
feeding them NOW. 


48th Year of Service 


ARL. 1410 


THE FROST(axd HIGGINS CO, 








RHODODENDRONS 
Hybrids 
All colors — All sizes 
Heavily Budded 


For blooms this Spring 
WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown and Winter Streets 
(Well. 3431) Mass. 


(Ask for 1944 Catalogue) 


Weston 








Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog. 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 








TREE WORK 
Pruning Spraying 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
ASP. 4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 

















Your Trees & Shrubs Need the 
Care of these Expert Arborists 


HARTNEY-AMALIA, Inc. 


581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Ken. 0185 
Manchester, Mass. Tel. Manchester 300 
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GARDEN Joat House 





ano REAL Oto Fasnionen Rai FENCE 


Genuine old-fashioned hand split chestnut 
rails and long lasting creosoted cedar posts 
make this a durable and picturesque boundary 
fence for suburbs or country. The lowest in cost 
of all the rustic fences. 


Our garden tool houses, in a wide variety of 
sizes, are made in sections for quick and easy 
erecting. Write for information about our 
Rustic Fences, Sectional Buildings and Out- 
door Furniture—or visit our shop. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC., 727 East Street, Walpole, Mass. 
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GARDENERS NEEDE teza 
HAND PROTECTION 


Reduce dangers of 
infection by keep- 
ing your hands 
hygienically clean 


BIO-SEAL 


HYGIENIC HAND CLEANER 


A new Scientific Development — 
contains no Acids, Sands, Grits, 
Pumice or any harmful Abrasives 


BLENDED FROM NATURAL PLANTS 
. . . IN POWDERED FORM 


You get lots of fun and pleasure from working 
in your garden. So don’t spoil it. Remember, 
“EVERY BREAK IN THE SKIN IS AN OPEN 
DOOR TO INFECTION.” Close The Door — by 
using BIO-SSEAL HYGIENIC HAND CLEANER. Get 
rid of pore-penetrating dirt, garden stains, grease, 
grime, etc., the easy, scientific way! Use BIO-SEAL, 
and watch ugly dirt vanish — like magic! 


Your hands become clean and smooth — skin soft 
and comfortable. BIO-SEAL contains NO SAND, 
GRIT, PUMICE, LAVA or other harsh mineral 
abrasives. IT’S DIFFERENT. Won't irritate — won't 
coarsen — won't dry and deaden the skin. 


TRIAL OFFER — 2 large containers, *4 oo 






enough for six months. Only ($1.00) 
post paid money back guarantee. 


GREEN AND GREEN 


213 AVE. A, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





KENNEDY 
KWALITY 


POT-GROWN 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 





Our plants, rooted in pots this spring, are 
incomparably stronger and better than run- 
ner plants. Orders placed now will be filled 
in mid-summer, in time to get well-estab- 
lished this fall. Such plants will yield plenty 
of big, luscious berries next season. The 
three varieties listed below will provide a 
succession from early June until frost. 


DORSETT—Best Early. Large size; superb 
flavor. A great favorite. 
BIG JOE—Late. Brilliant red, large and 


firm. 


NEW GEM—Everbearing. Large, bright red 
to the center. Deliciously sweet. 


25 Each of 3 Var., 75 Plants, $10.00 
50 Each of 3 Var., 150 Plants, $19.50 
100 Each of 3 Var., 300 Plants, $38.00 
Orders will be filled in rotation, beginning in 
late July. Send yours at once to be sure of 
getting your plants in good season. 


Catalog with Cultural Instructions accompa- 
nies every order. Plants will be shipped ex- 
press collect. Please enclose full remittance. 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, Inc. 


SEEDS—BULBS-PLANTS 
Dept. L, 22 West 27th Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 


A Few Doors West of Broadway 
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The Summer Care of House Plants 


OUSE plants do not need much care 

during the Summer. At least a num- 
ber of plants can be set out in the border 
and in such cases they will not require the 
attention they would if they were in the 
house. 

One of the most common faults in 
growing house plants outdoors seems to 
be that the plants are removed from the 
pots and planted in the border. Instead, 
the plants should be left in the pots or 
shifted to slightly larger ones and the pots 
and plants set in the border. Plants re- 
moved from the pots and planted in the 
flower border usually will grow larger. 
The root systems, however, will suffer 
when dug and potted up in the Fall. This 
will set the plants back. 


Plants Set in the Ground 


The hole in which a potted plant is 
set should be deep enough to receive the 
pot. The rim should be slightly above the 
soil level. Firm the soil well around the 
pot. A layer of gravel or sand should be 
put in the bottom of the hole for drainage. 
It is well to fertilize the plant with a com- 
plete fertilizer several times during the 
season. In addition, the gardener should 
lift the plant several times during the 
Summer to see if any roots have crept 
through the drainage hole. Such roots 
should be cut off. 

The few house plants that should be 
planted in a sunny border include geran- 
iums and coleus. The house plants pre- 
fering shade or partial shade during the 
Summer are fuchsia, impatiens, begonia 
and African violet. 

Many house plants are very well adapted 
to be grown in window boxes, porch 
boxes, urns or hanging baskets. Some gar- 
deners may not care to carry certain house 
plants over for use in the house next Win- 
ter. Then the plants may be taken from 
the pots and planted directly in the soil. 
This is especially true of rather fast-grow- 
ing plants as coleus, fuchsias and geran- 
iums. Cuttings may be taken at any time 
and new plants started for Winter. The 
old plants should be discarded. 


When Cuttings Are Made 


Cuttings of about three and one-half to 
four inches in length usually are taken. A 
few of the lower leaves are cut off and the 
cuttings planted firmly in moist sand. Some 
cuttings will usually start directly in soil. 
Others can be started in water and trans- 
planted to soil. It is more satisfactory to 
start them in moist sand. Dipping the cut 
ends in one of the root-promoting powders 
on the market hastens the development of 
husky root systems. 

Gloxinias should be given less and less 
water after they have finished blooming. 
The plants should be set out underneath 
shrubbery on the north side of the house 
or in a cool basement. The tubers can be 
stored in sand at 45 degrees temperature 
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until January or February, when light 
watering may be given until a root sys- 
tem is established. Then more water may 
be applied. Gloxinias, like the African 
violet, can be started from leaf cuttings. 
The best gloxinias, however, are propa- 
gated from seed. 

If certain plants are grown indoors dur- 
ing the Summer, there is not much differ- 
ence in handling them than during the 
Winter. Those set in the garden should be 
lifted in early September. The soil on the 
outside of the pots should be washed off. 
It is a good idea to repot the plant by re- 
moving the soil ball, breaking off some of 
the top soil, and returning the plant to the 
pot with an enriched soil mixture. Use 
three parts loam, one part leaf mold and 
one part sand to which four tablespoons- 
ful of phosphate are added. 


—L. C. Gove. 
Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 
Recent Library Additions 


HE following books newly added to 
the library of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society may be borrowed by 
members of the society, being sent by mail 
prepaid. The librarian hopes that any 
reader who would like suggestions for 
horticultural reading will write to her. 
Ancient and Medieval Dyes, by W. F. Leggett. 
Beekeeping for Profit and Pleasure, by Addi- 
son Webb. 
Buy an Acre, America’s Second Frontier, by 
Paul Corey. 
Camellias, by G. G. Gerbing. 
Conservation for Tomorrow’s America, by 
O. E. Fink. 
Farming for Security, by W. B. Duryee. 
Fieldbook of Snakes of the United States and 
Canada, by K. P. Schmidt and D. D. Davis. 

*First the Flower, Then the Fruit, by Jannette 
M. Lucas. 

Flower Arrangement in the Church, by K. M. 
McClinton. 

Give Us This Day, by Clare Leighton. 

How to Live in the Country Without Farm- 
ing, by Milton Wend. 

A Living from Bees, by F. C. Pellett. 

*Men and Trees, the Problem of Forest Con- 
servation and the Story of the United 
States Forest Service, by Joseph Gaer. 

Modern Camouflage, the New Science of Pro- 
tective Concealment, by R. P. Brecken- 
ridge. 

October Farm, from the Concord journals 
and diaries of William Brewster. 

Plants and Flowers in the Home, by Kenneth 
Post. 

The Propagation of Some Trees and Shrubs 
by Cuttings, by W. L. Doran. 

Roots in the Earth, the Small Farmer Looks 
Ahead, by P. A. Waring and W. M. Teller. 

*Spice Ho! a Story of Discovery, by A. D. 
Hewes. 

10,000 Garden Questions Answered by 15 
Experts, edited by F. F. Rockwell. 

Vegetables Dyes, by D. Leechman. 

*Very First Garden, by Dorothea Gould. 

*Warm Earth, by Dorothy Waugh. 

*Wide Fields, the Story of Henri Fabre, by 
Irmengarde Eberle. 

*Young Audubon, Boy Naturalist, by M. E. 
Mason. 





*Books for children. 
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Two Very Hardy Rugosa Roses 


OME years ago, when I stood looking 

at drifts of pink and white rugosas that 
adorned the northern banks of the Edwin 
S. Webster place in eastern Massachusetts, 
exposed to all the extremes of heat, cold 
and dryness, it occurred to me that possibly 
there might be some rugosa hybrids that 
would do well and have the qualities de- 
sired for planting in such a rough, exposed 
place. With this in mind, we selected six 
varieties of rugosa hybrids and set them 
out in the following Spring. 

The location was a steep bank sloping 
to the beach and facing directly north, sub- 
jected to wind, extremely low tempera- 
tures in the Winter and dryness in the 
Summer. The bushes were set out amid the 
low underbrush growing on the bank; at 
that time nothing at all was added. They 
had to survive or die. 

At the start of the fourth season, while 
most of them survived, there were two 
that had made the grade and are consid- 
ered adaptable for this kind of planting. 
The others are not suitable for roughing 
it, but would do extremely well if set out 
in a place where they could get a moderate 
amount of attention. 

The rugosa Agnes coming in copper- 
yellow as it opens, fading to a pale yellow 
with medium-sized, double blooms. The 
open flower hangs on for an unusually long 
period and keeps its form until the last. 
The bushes are now four to five feet in 
height and the flowers are borne upon 
immense trusses that top each cane. The 
individual flowers do not open at the same 
time but give one a complete harmony of 
color tones from the bud to the finish, 
along with an extremely pleasing, genuine 
rose fragrance. The foliage is good and of 
true rugosa type. Every bush set out four 
years ago survives. They have never had 
any pruning or cutting back of any kind 
and no feed or water other than that fur- 
nished by nature. 

The hybrid rugosa Vanguard also takes 
high honors, although it has but 25 per 
cent rugosa blood. It is entirely different 
in habit, form and growth. It furnishes 
an interesting contrast to the more true to 
type rugosas, yet it has inherited all of the 
rugosa hardiness and ability to do well 
under trying conditions. These bushes 
were set out the same time as Agnes and 
the rest of them with the same amount of 
care and attention. 

In the Spring these bushes have about 
one-third of each cane winter-killed and 
have to be cut back that much. As they 
spread from the top eyes, it is well to do 
this anyhow, as it makes the tops much 
larger. These bushes have withstood tem- 
peratures ranging to 24 degrees below zero 
and the constant icy Winter winds with 
no impairment or weakening. They have 
never had any protection of any kind. To- 
day they stand six feet high on strong red- 
dish canes that are supporting immense 
trusses of buds. 
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I mention these two hybrid rugosas, 
Agnes and Vanguard, for their ability to 






treated with lanolin closed 56 per cent 
faster than untreated wounds. 

Quickest healing occurred where fer- 
tilizers were applied about the base of a 
tree in addition to dressing the wounds. 








































do well under the most trying circum- 
stances, and their ability to hold their own 
with only a natural cover. 

—Oswald H. Beames. 
Falmouth, Mass. 














Don’t Let 
BLIGHT and MILDEW 
Sabotage Your 


Lanolin for Tree Wounds VICTORY GARDEN 


HE 1943 annual report of the Alle- | sii 
gheny Forest Experiment Station states MEESINErS | 
that the standard tree wound dressing has rr; 


proved to be but little better than no treat- | 
ment in preventing dieback from the edges 
of wounds and surface drying and crack- 
ing. Asphaltum prevented drying and 
cracking but did not adhere well at the 
edges. It also had a tendency to crack. 
The best dressing, however, was lanolin. 
This had all the advantages of asphaltum 
and excellent adherence. Additions of 
rosin or pine gum to lanolin were useful 
in regulating viscosity at the time of appli- 
cation and in forming a hard surface over 
the dressing after it had set a few days. 
Lanolin-treated oak wounds not only 
healed faster from the margins but in many 
cases actually healed to some extent from 
the wound surface as a result of prolifera- 
tion of ray tissue. Oak wounds properly 


Improved REGAL LILY _ 


(x. centifolium) 





A Copper Mildew Spray prevent- | 
ing Fungus Diseases on Plants 


Protects potatoes, tomatoes, cu- 
| cumbers, melon, squash, beets, 
spinach, carrots, parsnips, 
lettuce, and other vegetables 
subject to blight and mildew. 
Protects flowers, too. No un- 
sightly residue. 
| One ounce makes two and 











one-half gals. spray. Packaged 
in convenient sizes. 


Sold by leading Garden Supply Dealers 
MECHSE BRas- CHEMICALS 


| 12 S. 12th St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
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We offer a strain of super giant trumpet lilies, 
flowering two weeks later than L. regale, on a 
decidedly stronger and better plant. The beau- 
tiful flowers are better placed than on L. regale, 
flowering in more pyramidal form. 


BULBS, 50c each 
12 Bulbs for $5.50 
Sept.-Oct. delivery--supply limited 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS — Box I115-H— Sacramento, Calif. 
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for Fall Plant- 
ing, including 
VEGETABLE 
and FLOWER 
SEEDS 





ACL MOWING MADE 
with 4 RAY FLEX BLADE / 


% Eversharp * Unbreakable 
% Easy to Attach, No Skill Required % Assures Uniform, Clean Cut 


$4900 For hand mower sizes at dealers. 
Blades for power mowers priced slightly higher. 


LA 





Sold on Money-Back Guarantee 
send us $2.10 





If not obtainable near you, 
(the 10c for postage) in check or money 
order, with size (length) of your present 
blade and make of mower. 






RAVFLEX BLADE 






We Invite Dealer Inquiries 


FLEX-BLADE WORKS, bert £ 


324 W. 70th St.. New York 23, N. Y. 







Diagram shows Rayflex Blade 
installed on Lawn Mower 
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Growing Better Blueberries 
LUEBERRIES have now become a 


valuable cultivated crop in many 
states, a development that started 35 years 
ago when the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture began breeding work on this native 
North American fruit. A farmers’ bulletin, 
“Blueberry Growing,’ with details on 
types, varieties and practices is just out. 

It says that wild blueberries are still an 
important source of income in many locali- 
ties, but that productive, large-fruited va- 
rieties of the high-bush type, bred up by 
specialists, occupy considerable acreage in 
New Jersey, North Carolina and Michi- 
gan, with some commercial plantings in 
Washington, Oregon, Massachusetts and 
New York. 

In the Southeast a species called rabbit- 
eye blueberry, more heat- and drought- 
resistant than the high-bush, has been 
brought into cultivation from the wild. It 
is good for local markets and for home use 
from eastern North Carolina to northern 
Florida and to Louisiana and Arkansas. 

The blueberry is said to be a good source 
of vitamin C, as well as containing other 
vitamins and essential nutrients. 

The new bulletin, No. 1951, may be 
obtained free from the Office of Informa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





Watering Newly Set Trees 


OHN C. SNYDER of Washington State 

College is quoted in Fruit Notes as 
stating that plenty of water can be re- 
sponsible alone for doubling the size of 
a newly-set fruit tree in the first growing 
season. The root system of young trees is 
reduced about nine-tenths when they are 
dug from the nursery row. It is consid- 
ered a good practice to prune the top some- 
what in order to cut down the amount of 
water needed; the reduced root system 


original 


obviously cannot supply the 
water-losing leaf surface. 

However, it is not advisable to reduce 
the top to one-tenth of its former spread 
in order to get balance between roots and 
leaf surface. Some orchardists reduce the 
pruning required by keeping the soil more 
moist than usual during the first half of 
the growing season. Keeping the soil moist 
around the roots and never allowing it to 
dry out helps the reduced root system to 
supply the tree with water. 


Squash Bug Preferences 


C. WATKINS and S. H. Logan of 

. Cornell University planted 10 cucur- 
bit varieties on June | in a Latin square 
arrangement of hills to determine the feed- 
ing and egg-laying preferences of squash 
bugs. The varieties included squashes, 
cucumbers, muskmelons, watermelons, 
and pumpkins. Counts made on August 
20 and 21 showed that practically all of 
the nymphs in the test plot were to be 
found on three varieties, Table Queen, 
Golden Delicious, and Blue Hubbard. 


Predicting the Harvest 


P. BRASHER of the University of 

. Delaware has observed that the Rut- 
gers tomato produces ripe fruits in 50.5 
days from fully opened flowers. Other 
varieties ripened as follows: Early Balti- 
more, 44.6 days; Pan-American, 44.3 
days and Stokesdale, 41.8 days. 

This information may not be of so 
much interest to the home gardener as it is 
to the commercial grower who must make 
arrangements for picking labor. However, 
even if the backyard food grower need not 
estimate the period of peak production 
with such accuracy, the tagging of indi- 
vidual flowers and timing the development 
of the fruit they grow into could add in- 
terest for the statistically minded gardener. 
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Earthworms Prove Beneficial 


HE Connecticut experiment station 

has been studying the as yet not fully 
understood ways in which earthworms are 
beneficial. During the past year the physi- 
cal and chemical properties of castings in a 
cultivated field and in four forested areas 
were compared with those of the surround- 
ing soil mass. There was no difference in 
clay or in total colloid content, but in all 
cases the castings were markedly higher in 
nitrate nitrogen, total nitrogen, total cal- 
cium, and available or exchangeable phos- 
phorus, potassium, calcium and mag- 
nesium, organic matter, base capacity, base 
saturation, and moisture equivalent. 

The total weight of castings in the cul- 
tivated field at the time of sampling was 
estimated at 16,300 pounds per acre, or a 
little less than 1 per cent of the total soil 
mass to the plow depth. This field is prob- 
ably above the average in earthworm popu- 
lation. Inasmuch as the production of 
castings is a continual process, a consider- 
ably larger portion of the total soil mass is 
affected than is indicated by the figures. 


Bulletins on Home Canning 


HE following bulletins on canning 

have been issued by the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington and by various 
state extension services: 


“Can Surplus Fruits and Vegetables,’’ by 
Isabelle S. Thursby. Florida Agricultural 
Extension Service. Bulletin 121. Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

“Can the Safe Way,’’ by Elna Miller. Utah 
Agricultural Extension Service. Bulletin 
n.s. 114. Logan, Utah. 

“Canning at Home,”’ by Marion C. Pfund. 
Cornell Extension Administration. Bul- 
letin 583. Ithaca, N. Y. 

‘Food Preservation,’’ by Lavada Curtis. Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute Extension Serv- 
ice. Circular 154. Auburn, Ala. 

‘‘Home Canning of Fruits,’ by Helen Swinney 
Pierce. Colorado Extension Service. Bul- 
letin 358A. Fort Collins, Col. 

“‘Home Canning of Fruits, Vegetables and 
Meats.’’ Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Farmers Bul- 
letin 1762. Washington, D. C. 

‘“‘Home Preservation of Food: Preservation of 
Vegetables, Fruits and Meats,’’ by Frances 
L. Brown and Olive G. Picard. Arizona 
Agricultural Extension Service. Extension 
Circular 94. Tucson, Ariz. 

‘‘How to Can Fruits and Vegetables with Pres- 
sure Cooker and Water-bath Canner,’’ by 
Florence Imlay and Pearl J. Haak. Ken- 
tucky College of Agriculture, Extension 
Division. Circular 362. Lexington, Ky. 

‘Re-use of Commercial Jars for Home Can- 
ning,’’ by William B. Esselen, Jr. Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Extension Service. 
Extension Leaflet 217. Amherst, Mass. 

“Salting and Brining of Vegetables,’’ by Marie 
C. Doermann. New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Circular 467. New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

‘*Tin Cans in Home Canning.’’ Massachusetts 
Agricultural Extension Service. Leaflet 

169. Amherst, Mass. 
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POISON IVY SEASON IS HERE 


Poison ivy is spreading with alarm- 


ing rapidity in many sections. 
School children and vacationists 
are in great danger of being poi- 
soned by it. Even the armed forces 
in newly established camps have 
not escaped its effects. Yet complete 
control can be obtained by the use 
of newly discovered treatments and 
with materials that can be used 
with complete safety. The whole 
story of poison ivy and its control 
will be found in the booklet 


“What Do You Know About 
Poison Ivy?” 
by George Graves 
Published by the 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Price 25 cents 
Copies sent prepaid on receipt of order 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 











Spray 
VICTORY GARDENS 


with non-poisonous 


ROTOFUME 
Modern — Safe — Effective 


Contains powerful rotenone reinforced 
with proven wetting and penetrating 
agents. Easily controls “hard to kill” 
pests including Bean Beetles. 
If not in your dealer’s stock 
order direct, postpaid. 
Pt. 85ce; Qt. $1.50; Gal. $4.50 


Literature on request 
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Finest Oregon-Grown Bulbs 
Light Blue, Dark Blue, Yellow, White 


24 Bulbs, *1.40 postpaia 


(6 each of 4 named varieties) 


100 Bulbs, $5.25 postpaia 


(25 each of 4 named varieties) 

















DAFFODILS 


you want some of 
the standard good varieties or 
_you are a connoisseur and de- 
sire the finest of the recent in- 
troductions, you should have 
our illustrated list. We have, we 
believe, one of the finest selec- 
tions of the newer varieties. 
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Banding of Trees Dangerous 
ANDING the trunks of trees to 


prevent cankerworms ascending is a 
common practice. Sometimes the banding 
material is applied directly to the trunk 
and occasionally the thicker outer bark is 
shaved or cut away. This is dangerous. 
Mr. C. R. Runyan of Spring Grove Ceme- 
tery, Cincinnati, Ohio, photographed the 
trunk of an English oak some two feet in 
diameter which had been completely 
girdled by earlier banding. There have 
been a number of cases where good-sized 
trees were killed six or seven years after 
the application of sticky bands. Relatively 
few connect practice with its effects. 

Some trees are much more susceptible to 
banding than others, especially the sugar 
maple. There is some danger of applying a 
sticky adhesive to rough bark. It is far 
safer to apply banding materials on a strip 
of heavy building paper, preferably not 
black, in order to reduce the possibilities of 
penetration and killing the cambium. 
Banding the trees for control of canker- 
worms is somewhat inefficient in areas 
where the pests are numerous, since winds 
carry the small loopers some distance. 
Bands are frequently applied too late and 
if the adhesive is allowed to harden the 
value of the barrier is greatly reduced. 

Generally speaking, spraying the foliage 
with a poison is a safer and more effective 
control for cankerworms. 


Free-Flowering Golden Star 


HRYSOGONUM virginianum, called 

Golden Star, is a very pretty, hardy, 
yellow-flowered herbaceous perennial, 
blooming in Spring and early Summer, 
on stems from four to six inches high. The 
heads are solitary and stalked in the axils. 
The leaves are ovate and bluntly serrated. 
This plant thrives in a loamy soil with 
the addition of leaf mould. I consider it 
a very good plant for the rock garden, 
although I have often heard it described 
as having little merit as a garden subject. 
It has been in flower all of May and will 
continue sparingly all Summer. It pro- 
duces runners freely, which is a good mode 
of propagation. It is native in South 
Pennsylvania and farther south. 


—Francis Lazenby. 
Botanic Garden, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Contest for Victory Gardeners 
CO ENCOURAGE Victory gardeners 


in their effort to produce vitally-needed 


“food for civilian and war uses, the Na- 


tional Victory Garden Institute, 598 
Madison Avenue, New York, is sponsor- 
ing a ‘Green Thumb” contest for both 
young people and adults. The contest de- 
rives its name from the fact that for many 
years it has been said that anyone who 
could make things grow had a green 
thumb. 
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ROSE OF 


P+QOMOR ROW 
Most Popular 
New Rose 
in 15 Years! 

7 XTREMELY har- 
4 dy, easy to grow, 
alwaysin bloom, with 
x hundreds of flowers 
=y on every bush! Great clus- 
ters of exquisite pointed 
buds, salmon flushed with 
old, open slowly to long- 
asting exhibition Roses in 
miniature,]‘ in. across. Ex- 
otic, fruity fragrance. Rug- 
ged plants 20-24 in. tall, dis- 
* ease-resistant. Thedemand 
4 exceeds the supply--order 
NOW for delivery to plant this fall! Postpaid: 
$1.26 each; 3 for $3.15; 12 for $12.50. 
J. & P. **Guide to Successful Rose 


GARDEN Gardening”’ free with your order. 
P 
: C4GL 
Colo talo 
r Catalog THIS FALL/ 


Ca 
FREE 

Read how to gain a season, in this 
Free Book in Natural Color, fromthe 
Rose Capital of America. Fall is the 
ideal time to plant. 
See Next Year's New Roses Now 
Complete Parade of Modern Roses 
--red Mrs. Miniver, yellow Fantasia, 
etc.--also lovely Lilacs, Perennials, 
finest Fruits, all for your Victory 
Garden. Send name, address today. 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 
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You CAN grow clean, beautiful ears 
of corn in spite of the ear worm pest. 
Apply Ogen Corn Ear Worm Drops 
as the silk begins to brown. This 
will destroy any young larvae inside 
the ear and prevent others from 
entering. Simple, inexpensive, effec- 
tive. Literally, ‘‘an ounce of preven- 
tion’ will save pounds of delicious, 
nutritive food. 





2 oz. bottle, with convenient applicator in- 
cluded, only 35c. Get it at your dealer's or, if he 
cannot supply it, send remittance direct to us. 


ROSE MFG. CO., 162 Ogen Bldg., Beacon, N.Y. 
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‘gi CANDLES 


I5 Feer. 


‘ 


Burned in pairs 15 ft. apart, these famous 
essence of citronella candles chase away 
pesky mosquitoes. (Health officials warn 
against mosquito malaria-carriers.) 

CitrOdors, used by the million, are guaran- 
teed to burn 15 hrs. in glass cup. Gift-boxed 
with attractive black cup-holders. Stock up 


now. 
Per Pair $ 1 -00 


Order extra candles 
6 for $1.25; 12° Ped $2.40 


P rs) st p a i d Mail remittance today 


Immediate shipment 


3 Pairs 
$2.85 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


EPS OS GS) so sron s. mass. 
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The HERBARIST for 1944 


A LIMITED EDITION 
Written and Published by 
THE HERB SOCIETY of AMERICA 
Price $1.00 
A few copies of previous years are still 
available at $1.00 each 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
of the Herb Society of America 


Belladonna. Reprint from the Herbarist. 
(1941) 

Records of a Group of Sage Growers. 
eS AE AER aE a ey ae 26 


The Home Growing of Twelve Condiment 
Herbs. Second Edition, (1942) ........ 25 

The Use and Methods of Making an 
A SS ee rr 25 


The Cottage Herb Industry. coe from 
Herbarist. (1943) 


Sage Bulletin No. 3, Including New 
Fertilizer Tests. (1943) 


Sage Bulletin No. 4, Including Continued 
Fertilizer Tests. (1944) .... 


FREE PUBLICATIONS 
Some Sources of Herb Seeds, Plants, and Dried 
Products, Information Sheet No. 5. (1942) 
A Suggested Reading List of Herbs, Informa- 
tion Sheet No. 6. (1943) 
THE HERB SOCIETY of AMERICA 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 











ORCHID 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Cypripedium seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this stage 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 





Why does my spinach run to seed so 
quickly? 

Spinach goes to seed very quickly if 
grown in warm -weather. In the home 
garden, it is best to plant spinach only in 
early Spring and in late August, and to de- 
pend on other kinds of plants for greens 
in Summer. 

* * * * 

Can I plant a flowering crab apple for the 
sake of its beauty and for the additional 
purpose of having it act as a pollinator for 
McIntosh? 

Not much is known about the efficacy 
of such a scheme. However, the first prob- 
lems to be settled would be those of select- 
ing a variety which would be single- 
flowered and capable of supplying pollen, 
and which bloomed at the same time as 
McIntosh. The best pollinators for Mc- 
Intosh are Cortland and Delicious. 

* * . * 

Should large-flowered polyantha roses be 
pruned? 

If grown in beds, these hardy, cluster- 
flowered roses are handled in the same man- 
ner as hybrid teas. Dead branches and 
weak wood are removed in Spring with 
not too much cutting away of sound live 
stems. Summer pruning should consist of 
nothing more than the snipping off of 
dead flowers. 

a * *” ~ 

Are there strains of lilac which never 
flower? 

All lilacs are capable of flowering if 
given rich, well-drained soil in full sun 
and plenty of moisture between now and 
the end of the Summer. Rich soil does not 
mean fertilizer unbalanced in the direction 
of too much nitrogen. Superphosphate 
can be applied to advantage to most lilacs. 
Many gardeners lime their lilacs but the 
practice should not be overdone. 

* + x * 

How does one determine the dates on 
which to make late sowings of vegetables? 

Look up the average date of: killing 
frost for the area and note the number of 
days that a particular variety requires to 
grow from seeds to maturity and plant in 
time to get the crop fully developed before 
it is cut down. Some plants such as Chinese 
cabbage are frost-resistant, while others 
such as snap beans are destroyed by freez- 
ing. In the case of cabbage and some of 
its relatives that are put in the garden in 
the form of purchased plants, the five or 
six weeks that the plants have already 
passed through should be figured in when 
calculating the length of the growing 
period. 

*” * * + 

Are there any particular points to keep in 
mind when cutting outdoor rose blooms? 

Do not cut the blooms while the buds 
are still too “‘tight.’’ Wait until one or two 
outer petals are beginning to unfold. Cut 
early in the morning or late in the evening. 
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Plunge the stems in deep cold water for a 
few hours before arranging. 
* * + . 

Should the small shriveled apples which 
fall to the ground at this time of year be 
removed and destroyed? 

Many of the ‘‘drops’’ may contain the 
grub of curculio. While a large proportion 
of these grubs may be ‘‘cooked”’ by hot sun 
shining on the immature fallen apples, it 
is far safer not to depend on such natural 
death taking place. The “‘drops’’ should 
be raked up, thrown into a deep pit, 
drenched with crankcase drainings and then 
buried with not less than a foot of tamped 
soil. 


Coming Lily Exhibition 
OSTON’S lily show has become one of 
the outstanding exhibitions of the 
eastern states. At least seven states were 
represented last year, one entry coming 
from the Pacific Coast by air express. This 
year’s show will be held in Horticultural 
Hall, July 6 and 7. 

Perhaps it is natural that Boston should 
have a great lily exhibition, for the lily 
spotlight has been focused on that city ever 
since E. H. Wilson of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum introduced the regal lily from the 
wilds of China. 

W. N. Craig, the internationally known 
lily authority, who lives near Boston and 
who has done so much to promote the cul- 
ture of lilies in all parts of the United 
States, established the William N. Craig 
fund in 1930, the income to be used by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 
furthering all phases of lily culture. It is 
the income from this fund that makes the 
lily exhibition possible. 

One of the feature exhibits at the com- 
ing show will be a lily garden, with an 
appropriate background and suitable gar- 
den accessories, staged by Esther and Alan 
Macneil, lily specialists of North Spring- 
field, Vt. The schedule comprises 16 
classes covering displays, collections and 
specimen spikes, as well as brief instruc- 
tions, written by Mr. Craig himself, about 
the best methods for cutting and preparing 
spikes of lilies for exhibition. 

An added attraction in Boston will be 
a series of arrangements of garden flowers 
(lilies will predominate) staged under the 
direction of the Associated Flower Arrang- 
ers of Massachusetts of which Mrs. Arthur 
P. Teele is the director. 











HEMEROCALLIS - HOSTAS 


Many of the newer varieties of 


DAYLILIES 


RED — and DARK SHADES 
List on request 
STEVENS HILL GARDENS, Greenville, N. Y. 


PINK —- 
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If you have a lawn or 
arden, a a can of 
penne on hand. This 
gas-producing powder 
will solve your ant prob- 
lem. The spouted can is 
a aa ape? designed for treating ant nests. A 
pinch will kill all ants in nest—Z/nstanily! 
SPECTACULARLY EFFECTIVE! Easy to apply. 
A little goes a long way. Drug, hardware, seed 
stores carry Cyanogas or can get it for you. 


30c-ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30-N Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

















LOTOX 


CRAB GRASS 
KILLER 


Double Action 
Kills both Plant and Seeds 
8 ounces treats 1,000 sq. ft. 
8 oz. $1.00 — 16 oz. $1.50 
32 oz. $2.50 — 5 lbs. $4.50 


Mailed free East of Mississippi 
Descriptive Circular free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 











“Beauty Will Last Long After Hate Has 
Become a Thing of the Past” 
is proven in the inspirational lecture 


SPIRITUAL VALUES of a GARDEN 
offered by HELENE BOLL 


Her beautiful color slides include gardens of 
Edsel Ford, Walter Damrosch and Booth Tark- 
ington in Maine; Dorothy Canfield Fisher in 
Vermont; Doris Duke Cromwell and the Countess 
Szechenyi in Rhode Island and many other 
famous gardens throughout New England. 

One president wrote: 

“Many, many thanks for your inspiring and 
delightful ietene, which so many of the 
garden club thoroughly enjoyed. I wish the 
could all have been here. The enclosed che 
can not possibly express adequately what we 
owe you in gratitude and enjoyment.” 


271 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. KEN. 9239 














Pacific Strain of 
DELPHINIUM 


From the Originator 


FRESH SEED 
OF ALL OUR 


NOVELTIES 


Available in July 


Some colors in hand pol- 
linated available in June 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 














THE NEW BOOKS 











Proper Use of the Land 


“Natural Principles of Land Use’’ by 
Edward H. Graham. Published by Oxford 
University Press, New York. Price $3.50. 


To achieve a lasting economy, man 
must consider all the effects of his opera- 
tions on the land. It is not an easy re- 
sponsibility, for it is human to think of 
today’s welfare and of this season's crops. 

To think wisely of the future use of 
land, we must first look carefully at its 
past, for a knowledge of what has caused 
a landscape helps materially in judging its 
future. The woods of the East, like the 
deserts of the Southwest, were once differ- 
ent from what they are now, just as the 
climates of those areas were once different. 

It is considerations such as these with 
which the author deals at considerable 
length. His hope is to stimulate further 
consideration of the natural principles of 
land use and to give a fresh horizon to 
those who are interested in the wise man- 
agement of the whole of outdoor America. 
Such a book deserves careful reading. 


Inexpensive Arrangements 

“‘Let’s Arrange Flowers’’ by Hazel Peckin- 
paugh Dunlop. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Price $2.50. 

If flowers are important to pleasurable 
living in a large home, they are doubly 
necessary to the small home. Appreciation 
of the intrinsic beauty in a common plant 
is not dependent upon money or the lack 
of it, writes Mrs. Dunlop. 

The yardstick of cost has all too often 
been used to determine artistic worth, she 
declares. Especially has this been true with 
the art of arranging flowers. 

Our author is convinced that grace of 
form, beauty of coloring, interest of tex- 
ture should be the criteria for determining 
whether a plant or flower is acceptable 
material for display. Almost without ex- 
ception, common, easy-to-grow flowers 
from her garden, or those to be found by 
the roadside near her home, have been used 
as the floral subjects in making her plates. 


Gardening in Minnesota 


““Let’s All Grow Vegetables’ by Grace Keen 
and Arthur Hutchins. Published by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Price $1.00. 

This little book was written for the defi- 


nite purpose of promoting the Victory 
garden program. It will be especially help- 
ful to garden makers who are growing 
vegetables for the first time, although there 
is much of value in it for more experienced 
gardeners. 

One of the authors, Mr. Hutchins, is 
adviser to the Minneapolis Victory Garden 
Committee and has learned in that capacity 
just what am&teurs need most to know. 
The book has special reference to condi- 
tions in Minnesota, where the growing 
season is short and the Summer months 
hot and dry. 
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San Francisco 


LAWN GRASS SEED 


DURING JULY 

or AUGUST 
HALLAWELL'S 

EVERGREEN MIXTURE 


is a blend of fine-leaved grasses in 
proper proportions to produce that 
much desired smooth, fine textured 
lawn. With proper care it will im- 
prove with age. Suitable for all but 
desert climates. 
Sow 1 Ib. to 100 sq.ft. 1 Ib. $1.00 
3 Ibs., $2.65; 5 lbs., $4.35; 10 lbs., $8.50; 
25 bs, $20; 50 ibs , $37.50; poneeid 


BULB AND SEED CATALOG NOW READY ° ud ; 
Q a GW e S 2560 Market Street 
< a , SAN FRANCISCO 1) 
California Scedsmen & Nurserymen onnaeaaen 
















on long stems—yellow and 
white and bi-color, mixed. 
A very special offer, post- 
paid: 4 Bulbs 25c; 100 for $5. 

® DOLLAR SPECIALS « 
Burpee Giant Trumpet Daffodils st 


Top value, Tae a Dal tiadite Bulbs 


Showiest of all- wert? —~ Roary 
with bright apricot, red and orange $ Be 
— Special “ps 17 a, 
Giant Gr ape 
ta ragrant, deep blue - + on on $y 
6-inch spikes, in April. 30 Bulb s. 


All 3 $1 Lots $2.75, en i 


Wratl Bulb Book Free--Daffodils, Tulips, 
#/ etc. Plant this fall. Guaranteed to bloom. 


a) W.Atlee Burpee Co. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 














Fall is the ideal 
time to plant-- 
read how to gain 
a season, in this 
free book. 
TX natural color, see new 1945 
Roses--brilliant Mrs. Miniver 
created for the movie; Fantasia, 
ete. TheParadeof Modern Roses, 
Lilacs, Perennials, Fruits for the 
Victory Garden, direct from the 
Rose Capital of Ame 


Tice 
All are guaranteed t , 
a and bloom. Fr 
zarden Guide with 
your plants. Send name RQ [E 
and address today! = 


World’s Largest Rose Growers 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


$14 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK 



















FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 


<4Squirrel’s 

OS Fee $4.75 
Automatic 

a $2.25 
“Eye-Safe” 

a are $1.75 


Orange Feeder 
(for Orioles) . .$1.50 


Drinking Cups for 
Humming Birds 


Folder mailed on 
request. 


audubon gy workshop 


MOT INCORPORATED 


GLENCOE, ILL. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 

















+ hl H 


These estate bulbs will bloom ey POS the 
aid of soil or water; yaluable novelty gifts for 
friends and most fascinating for ut-ins to 
watch develop. Immense vase-like flowers of 
rose-lilac, pure white center. Place the bulb 
on window sill or table and watch it bloom. 
Can be planted in the garden after blooming. 


4 large bulbs $1.00—12 for $3.00—Postpaid 


Our new 1944 catalog of Spring Garden Beauties 
is chock-full of colored pictures and planting 
directions; illustrated m and ink sketches 





show how to plant. copy is yours upon 
request. Write today. 

FLORAVISTA 
Route 3, Box 669-H Olympia, Wash. 








FINER PANSIES 


3 choice varieties: famous Giant Swiss 
for brilliancy: exquisite Hybrids for 
size: Clarke Blend for both. Separate 
colors: Ullswater, blue: Firebeacon, 
red: Coronation Gold: Mont Blanc, 
white. Your selection, pkt. 600 seeds 
$1.00, trial pkt. 50c, post paid. Planting 
guide with each order. Free catalogue. 
Colossal Polyanthus seed ready in July, 
pkt. $1.00. 


The CLARKES, Growers 
Clackamas Oregon 








QUALITY 
NURSERY 
STOCK 





CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
(Est. 1832) Tel. Newburyport 1950 











New Patented Heliotrope 


“BLACK PRINCE” 


Patent No. 559 

Bushy growth; large, heavily veined leaves 
turning blackish violet-green in full sun. 
Flowers very large and fragrant. For full 
particulars see Totty’s catalogue. This firm 
is distributing this novelty heliotrope in co- 
operation with Magnolia Nurseries. 
2%-inch pots, $5.00 per doz., $35 per 100 

4-inch pots, $7.50 per doz. 


Order early as quantity is limited 


MAGNOLIA NURSERIES 


Western Avenue Magnolia, Mass. 
Q. A. Shaw McKean, Owner 
Sargent Griffin, Manager 








{sk your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
ImMp4Z2 OAP 
PAaSPRAY 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
Bye PESTS 

>» Manufa cturers 


The Anerian Color & Chemical Co. 


Purcha : Bost Ma 








Wild Flower Extermination 


TANDS of yellow ladyslippers such as 
the ones referred to in Horticulture for 
May | are, of course, most rare. Yet from 
observation of the plant in a dozen states, 
I should expect it to be plentiful in the 
wild, for it tolerates a wide range of grow- 
ing conditions. A clew to the reason for 
its scarcity is probably to be found in one 
of its common names. Only the book- 
taught are likely to know it as ladyslipper. 
Natives in many localities are much more 
likely to know the plant as “Nerve Root.” 
It was some 35 years ago that friends 
and I undertook a small conservation proj- 
ect of our own in Pennsylvania. A local 
market woman offered yellow ladyslippers 
among her wares. We bought them and re- 
planted them in the hills where we thought 
no one else could possibly find them. Each 
year at blooming season we found our 
plants dug. After some years of this we 
finally realized that persons interested in 
wild flowers commercially are fully as 
knowing about their habitats as those in- 
terested in them for their beauty. 

Years later in what was then a wild sec- 
tion of Ontario, I remarked to a neighbor 
that after days of hunting I had finally 
found several plants of the yellow lady- 
slipper. 

I expressed amazement that the plant 
was not common. He expressed greater 
amazement that I had found any, assuring 
me that he thought he had got them all. 
He went on to tell me that 10 years earlier 
the doctors had pronounced his father’s 
case hopeless, but he had found informa- 
tion in an herb book that had enabled him 
to keep his father alive and active by prepa- 
rations of ladyslipper root. 

Legislation is probably worthless against 
collecting plants for home remedies. Dur- 
ing the years I was with Garfield Park 
Conservatory in Chicago there was a cer- 
tain bulb that could not be kept on exhibi- 
tion because it would be stolen within a 
few hours of being taken into the exhibi- 
tion halls, stolen presumably by Levan- 
tines who recognized in it a remedy of 
their homeland that could not be procured 
in its fresh state in drugstores or the marts 
of trade. I often wondered why some en- 
terprising florist did not grow it commer- 
cially. 

Growing tropical orchids from seed has 
largely done away with collecting wild 
specimens. It has occurred to me that the 
knowledge learned in growing greenhouse 
orchids from seed might profitably be ap- 
plied to growing our yellow ladyslipper 
from seed. Growing them on a scale to 
take care of drug demands and to establish 
colonies in state parks and other suitable 
locations might afford preservation for the 
yellow ladyslippers, the more so as the 
generation now growing up knows so little 
of the herbs and simples¢used by their 
elders. 


—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. $ 
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IRIS 


containing natural four-color illustra- 
tions on almost every page, as well as 
describing and pricing more than 400 
most beautiful improved iris varieties— 
types which flower Sonn early spring 
until late autumn; also lists 30 Twice- 
blooming Iris, 40 Oriental Poppies and 
50 Hemerocallis. 


National Iris Gardens 
BEAVERTON, OREGON 





Name 





Address ____________ i 


S 
GARDEN LILIES 


LILIUM CANDIDUM for August 
delivery. 
Each 50c, 75c, $1.00 
Dozen $5.00, $7.50, $10.00 
A partial list of our fine bulbs 
is ready and will be mailed to 
you upon request. 


ALAN and ESTHER MACNEIL 
North Springfield Vermont 




















Sow this summer DS 
ey to have largest blooms early . 
next spring. All best colors, 
: mixed. To try, we'll mail 
WLBBOOK 35c pkt. free, with grow- 
hte FREE ing directions. Send stamp for postage. 
\ —Highest quality Tulips, Daffodils, 
D vt Lilies, etc. Plant this fall. 











‘ A PEE Co. 
Philadelphis 32, Pa.—or—Clinton, Iowa 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


HARDY AMARYLLIS—60 cents each. Box 236, 
East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 








GARDEN, Recreational, Canning Aprons, House 
hold Accessories, Shopping Bags, etc. Stamp for 
Illustrated Booklet. Fieldite, 43 Enterprise St., 
Brockton, Mass. 





RARE Colorful Succulent plants from World 
origins. 20 labelled species with Catalog, $2.00. 
Crypanthus, Curiosity plants, 3 for $1.00. Mexi- 
can Cacti, 10 for $1.00. Epiphyllum Orchid Cacti, 
3 for $1.00. Coovers, Orlando, Florida. 


LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


DICTIONARIES for 50 Languages. Catalogue free. 
Dept. O, Schoenhof’s. Established 1856. Harvard 
Square, Cambridge 38, Mass. 








HELP WANTED 


ORCHID GROWER for private estate near Boston. 
Good position. Married man preferred. Cottage 
on the place. Box D. B. E., care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 








GRADUATE or experienced male or female land- 
scape architect for work in Eastern Massachusetts. 
Salary arranged. The Landscape Service Company, 
129 Concord Street, Framingham, Mass. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





LILY SHOW 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston, Mass. 


JULY 6 and 7 
Thursday... .2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
Friday...... 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


A lily garden will be the feature of 
the Show, but cut lilies will also be 
displayed and shown in classes. 


Arrangements of garden flowers 
staged by the Associated Flower 
Arrangers of Massachusetts (Mrs. 
Arthur P. Teele, Director) will wee an 
added attraction. 


ADMISSION FREE 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
Room 601, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


LIBRARY 


Circulating Privilege to Members 


The latest books and pamphlets on 
VEGETABLE GARDENS are included 
in the Library. 

Also among the Library's 5700 
volumes, are recent books on other 
special phases of gardening, old 
herbals, floras of many States, 
current horticultural magazines and 
bound volumes of old issues, cata- 
logues of seed firms and nurseries. 

Non-members and out-of - town 
visitors are cordially invited to use 
the comfortable reading-room for 
reference and research work. 


Catalogue 25c 








Summer Hours — Office and Library 
(June 15 — September 15) 


Weekdays — 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Closed on Saturdays 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





MID-SUMMER SHOW 


featuring 


Gladioli, Annuals, Perennials 
and Vegetables 


(Given in co-operation with the 
Eastern New York Gladiolus Society) 


August 9— 2:30 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


| August 1O— 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Schedule of classes will be sent 
upon request 


ADMISSION FREE 











| 








Pa y) 
“i> OREGON “GROWN 


Wnte fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 

















1500 VARIETIES 
Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Ask for Free Catalog No. 65 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 














326 Front Street, Weymouth 88, Mass. 





HORTICULTURIST 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
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‘Now! Your vegetables need the ) 
growing boost of a complete plant 
food! CONTINUE FEEDING 


VIGORO 
Siete sages enon 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


Do it Nature’s way, without chemical 
fertilizers. We show you how to make 
wonderful compost. Obtain amazing gar- 
dening results. Six issues of our Maga- 
zine and 64-page book, “‘Com- $]. 00 
post and How to Make It” for 
Emmaus, Pa. 





ORGANIC GARDENING 
Dept. 9-M 


PP 
bir 





July, 1944 





Rose Growers’ Meeting 


ROSE Growers’ 


Day was held at 
the New York Botanical Garden, 
June 13, at which time the roses were at 
the height of their beauty. 
paper entitled, 


A valuable 
“The Newer Varieties of 
Roses, Their History and Promise’’ was 
presented by E. A. Piester, assistant super- 
intendent of parks, Hartford, Conn. (This 
paper is presented on Page 289 of this issue 
of Horticulture. ) 

Dr. L. M. Massey, Cornell University, 
emphasized the necessity for applying 
fungicides before rain to control black 
spot. He continued to recommend sulphur 
for mildew with a spreader that is used 
after mildew appears. 

Dr. R. C. Allen, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society, guided the round-table 
discussion, at which Mrs. Charles Poscher 
said that she used a generous amount of 
manure as a Winter mulch on her Long 
Island rose garden, the fame of which is 
widespread. She also uses chemical feed- 
ing in Summer. 

Dr. Cynthia Westcott said that roses can 
be kept fairly free of Japanese beetles by 
spraying once a week with stomach poison. 
Flowers can be saved by picking the buds. 











——— 











WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 










PITZONKA’S 

PRIZE SEED MIXTURE 

provides color and beauty in 

border or rock garden. Pans 

1 pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1.25; 1/16 oz. $2.00 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 

Box 374A 







Qgb0Stag 


Booklet FREE 


Bristol, Penna. 





LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy, low 
perennial. Plant dormant tubers 
now. 10 for $1.00; 60 for $5.00. 
y,, Ulustrated Bulb Catalog ready. 


S\4 REX. D. PEARCE 
‘ Dept. B 





Moorestown, NJ. 





IRISNOLL 


Rio Oro, Sonrisa, Tiffanja and other 
NEW IRIS 
Descriptive List on Request 


Originators of Casa Morena, Lori May, 


FRED DE FOREST, R. 1, Monroe, Oregon 








IRIS — the Victory 
Gardener’s Flower 


Ask for our free price list of 180 
splendid modern varieties. 


W. C. STONE 


Gorgeous rainbow colors with easy culture 
12 Iris Aces—full color range—labelled, only $1 


Camden, New York 








L i L } & S —The new Fall prices 


are now ready. 





SPECIE TULIPS — HEMEROCALLIS 
Other bulbs and plants 


JULIA E. CLARK 
Route 1, Box 328 





For Amateur and Experienced Gardeners. 


Canby, Oregon 
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